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Tho educational survey has ceased to be a mere event or an occa- 
sional happening. It has been critically transformed into a perma- 
nent meajis of. progress. Changes in the educational conditions of 
a given system are now to be expected not merely from the initiative 
bmi push within, but are actively sought for as the outconje of an 
objective and unbiased study of the situation. The establishment 
of standards based on current practices iind the more exact defini- 
tion of the relations which should obtain in the dynamics of educa- 
tional support and organization, of teaching and learning, have made 
possible the increasing number, of scientific approaches to the task of 
formulating qualitative and quantitative judgments concerning"^ com- 
munities and their schools. The system of schools set up and main- 
tained by a S^e, county, or city is a most impoilant form of human 
behavior, am^therefore worthy of the intensive study essentially ' 
cliaracterist^ of a survey. The synthetic judgment in which the 
Study culminates, prophetic of vital readjustments to be made, is 


possible only to tho survey whose scientific acumen is guided by a 
fertile imagination drawings from the now rich stores of ranks, 
standards, and measurements possessing both accuracy and ap- 
plicability. 

‘ThU chapte?^* the fourth report In the ftpcciaf eerte« presenting a record of the 
eduretlonaUiurvey movement. In the report of the Commissioner of fiklucatlon for the 
year ended June 80, 1914 (Cb. XXIV, vol, 1, pp. 018-662), and also June 80, 1915 (Ch. 
XVUI. vol.^, pp. ^38-492), appeared the flrst two reports of school surveys in the 
^United States. Th^ ^lucatlona) Inquiries ^d surveys, the reports of which, with two 
pzccptions, had been pubtlahed up to tins close of each of Ihc two years, respectively, 
were analysed with reference to thc^lace and time, the antborlzatlon, the details of 
fhe staff, the situation leading to the Inquiry, the method and scope, and the fuada- 
Tsehtal probiemel |ffVeqtigated,'wlth a aummary yf the mo re^ Important findings and the 
recommendations. 

The third tep<^ appearing In Ule repoi^ ot |he Qbthmisqloner of Sducatlon 
, year ended J^e iOlC yol. pp. Ssl-^Tl), lnc|nd^ th 

^ tvhlch the repdtta Jwd p^bltshijsd durtog the yeap uhder revre^ or i _ 

‘ of pubitcationy^^d th^ shryeys t^e report which remalnedv 

This fourth repd>t pr ii p p U, an i^tcnunt the soryeys y^jehu^ve hew pUh\l 
the biennum lafO-isis/s^aLft la precdM Of pu^caUon,^ thoi# which my 
pUbllslM» . , .■ ^ *■ ■ 

■: *- 
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The permanency of the survey as an American means of edu<^- 
tional progress is dearly shown by the greatly increased number 
made during the biennium of 191&-1918, which this report ra^dews. 
Of the 157 surveys (including 7, the reports of which are unpub- 
lished) made during the past seven years, 73, or 47 per cent, were 
made during the last t\vo year^. The 147 published reports present 
the results of extensive, or speciab stmlies of districts, in whole or 
. in part, thus distributed: United States, 1; States, 18; counties and 
“towns,” 40 (reporting on conditions obtaining iri 07, 3 counties in 
one instance being “typical” of a State) ; cities, 59; Ifigher institu- 
tions, 10 (covering 24 institutions); vocational, 13; -and special, G. 
The avenige number of snrvcyf^' per year made during the ^ntiro 
period is 22. During the biennium the annual average is over 30. 
The 69 survey reports published- (or in press) during these two 
years show in their distribution a steady widening of the ^eld of 
lipidication: State, 8: county and “town,” 24 (repelling condit^j||^ 
prevailing in 49) ; city, 22; higher institutions, 5; vocational, 6; and 
special, 4. 

The survey continues to extend its services in general, ranging from 
an almost complete reorganization of a system to the easing of a 
local “ situation ”; and in particular, such us showing the limitations 
of the school plant and furnishing a building program for several 
years to come, specifying costs of operation and instniction and re- 
vealing untouched financial resources, discovering the attainments * 
pupils in classes, buildings, and districts, and thus pointing out new 
functions in the field of supervision, extending more exact inquiry to 
include additional subjects as music, drawing, and school gardening, 
and formulating the tcpching norms characteristic of a city, county, 
or gtate. The survey has more than “paid for itself” by showing 
that wo can |^t cheapen education. It has become an effective means 
for the explanation and the preparation of a supporting coniniiinity 
* for the rapidly ond inevitably incretising costs of public education 
(c. g., the bond issues of St Louis, St. Paul, and Harrisburg);. A 
most striking feature of tho survey changes in the biennium is to he 
found in the adoption of some of its distinctive methods by supcrin- 
] tendents; particularly of city ^hools, in their annual reports or 
^special publications. This form, of “auto” surveying at once dis- 
seminates in, the comniunity more accurate and intelligent inforina- 
V tiph cpncernmjg, ^hpole, and places a hew interpietAtion^ upon tho 
j^^meariing/of educatipnal '-ladministratioh in practice;^ linportant . in- 

meuaurement of the achlevem^ts pf pupils by the inolustoti of stands 
; ard acalee and testa. What oau we tell about a sohool pystetn having 
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exact information about this, that, or another ti^t, is a question 
the survey has enabled us to answer with increasing certainty. The 
duty of comprehending the educational survey is thus laid alike upon 
the public, both parent and taxpayer, the^ practitioner, and the stu- 
dent of education, for it has ceased to be a mere event or an occa- 
sional happening. 

In connection with these general features and before taking up 
tlie ( ctails of survey activities during the biennium, it should be 
noted that a v’lew of the special significaiiayi^the educational survey 
ns a means of progress and of the activlf^f the Bureau of.Educa- 
I ion in forwarding tliis movement by e.xtensiveVrticipation therein 
IS set forth in the report of the Commissioner of Education for the 
pir ended June 30, 1917 (Vol. I, Cliap. II, pp. 19 ^). It is 
in.portant to ob.serve how legitimately the educatiolll survey has 
ittcd 1,1 with the conditions of national progress as pre^sioned in 
le TOiigiessional legish»tion half a e,,ntury ago. The Commissioner 

> of Education thus calls attention to this situation, as a. preface to 
the extended. suinmanes of several important surveys conducted by 
the bureau which are included in this account of its varied activ- 
Hies during 191G-17: x 

1.1 Us edueatlomil aurve.v work' the Bureau of Education U carrying out In 

180. creating thPhuroau. • • * It Is precdsely this function S 

-.ere and more evident 

that (lit eduentlonal survey constitutes n type of service most appropriately 
londoi'vd by the Federal Buremi of Kduoatlun. t ^ 


STATE SDRVEI’B. 


;drv 

inAs 


Tills survey presents insist of thcTesiills of a State-wide 
survey growing out of a resolution passed by the Illinois State 
leachers A.ssociatioi, in 1913. After a period of confefences and 
committee orgAnization, it was decided to investigate “the children* 
the toaclicrs; the prognim of studies; the school plant; finances’ 
organization, adiiiiiiistrntion, and supervision; the school and the 
ctmiinuiiity, conditions atfecting vocatiojinl education; and the rural 
schools, with ft .special investigator in charge of each division. “ It 
vv'jls not possible to present complete and detailed rimorts upon all 
of these topless, partly because the investigators we nat free lo 
.'secure the inforinatipn at firsthand And partly because -of limited 
rosources.’ '‘ The coi^ttecTwiis handiCftHped nol only By a hick-of 
funds, but by the failure of cortnirt agencies to cooperate ituth^e* 
inoyemont and, by the wfijetldly /tttitiide^f (Attain in^bet^ 0 # the 
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teaching force.” The method of securing information employed the 
questionnaire, extensively, with the visitation of a total of 173 rural 
schools by three investigators. 

The report of, the Illinois school survey, accordingly, includes 
ir reports on theJjtollpwing specific topics : 

The economic statu? of teaclicrs iu Illinois, by L. D. Coffman, * 

Program 'of studies ‘town and city graded elementary schools, by W. C. 
Bagley,, 

The tecUntque of superlntendehce, by In D. Coffman. 

School finances, by David Felmley. ,i % 

^ Student population and related problems In high schools, by J. A. Clement, 
Spelling scores for 54 Illinois cities, by J. F*. Bobbitt. » 

Arithmetic scores In seven Illinois cities, by J. F. Bobbitt. 

Sope exceptional higb-school pupils In Illinois, by E. E. Jones. 

The rural schools: Kei>orls by Caroline Grotc, ledger Packard, and Joseph IT. 

Hill, ' . 

Alabama , — The 1915 session of the Legislature of Alabama au- 
thorized the submission to tho qualified electors of the State, to bo 
held ih November, 1916, of an amendment to the constitution permit-' 
ting the several counties in the .several districts of any count^to levy 
and collect a special tax not exceeding 30 ccAts oh each $100* worth 
of taxable proj>erty for school purposes. The department of educiF-i 
tion of the State, accordingly^, undertook a special study of educa- 
tional conditions wli^ would enable tho voters to act in the light of 
knowledge .w'hcn vdnng upon the proposed amendment. - It issued in 
July, 1916, “A Comparative Study of tho Public School Systems in 
Alabama and Other Typical States and an Exhibition of Educational 
Conditions in the 67 Counties of Alabama,” (Bulletin No. 55, 32 
pp.) The States chosen for comparative purposes includei.Florida, 
Georgia, M..ssachusctts, Mississippi, Ohio, TonnCvSseo, and Washing- 
ton, the data being derived from the report of tho Comihissioner.pf 
Education for 1914. The study of conditions in the several counties 
in the State related only to whites, including both rural , and city 
districts. The special topics presented include: Children in school 
and out; length of school year and average attendance; ^verage an- 
nual expenditure per pupil enrolled ;* teachers and teachers’ shades; 
average number of pupils per teacher; grades of certkicates;( invest- 
ment ih school plant; and illiteracy in Alabama. The entire imSenlNv 
of the bulletin is organized after the pattern of “A Comparative^ 
Study p£: Public SchcKil Systo in the 48 States;’’ issued by^the Rus- 
^11 Sage Foundation in 1912. ' ' 

^ “ ‘^ReportVpt ah lnquii^. Jntq; the Adiuinistratioh 

p^:the ^ 

, , ^iorKof"^the. Uhited Sfat^^^^^ 

W BuUeUn* Ko, f (98 pp^i 48 tables).. 





educational surveys. 

which was made upon the request of the Colorado State Survey Com- 
mittee was confined to an investigation of the administration and 
support of public elementary and secondary schools and their imme- 
diate effects upon conditions determining the character of work done 
in these schools. The inquiry was made by A. C. MonalAn and 

sLirw. ■ ’ A Education, who were in 

the State during a considerable time in the months of September, Oc- 

<) er, and hovember, 1910 The detailed topics taken into considera- 
tion jneJude the State of Colorado and its educational system, gen- 
. eral administration, revenue and support, and the administr-atbn of 
sc-hool instructmn. Chapter II presents a sum.naiy of the 25 recom-' 
nieiu ations mam to meet “Colorado’s greatest need in public educa- 
tion wluclrwi^ found to be “ a type of centralized organization, 
now wholly lacking, winch would furnisli the leader.shipfcnd guid- 
ance necessary to insure State-wide progressj’ y 

Because of its recent admission t.o statehood and the 
formative stage through which its educational development is passin-, 
especial interest attaches to the study of “Edim^tional Conditions in 
Arizona : Report of a Survey by the United States Bur^.pf Educa- 

TniatS "tZ "" PP ’ «« ‘‘^bles, and 

lo plates). The inauguration of the movement leading to the survey 

was made by the Arizona School Officials’ Association early in 1915 

Toward the close of this year, the State superintendent of public 

umtniction requested the Bureau of Education to conduct the survey, 

winch was Iwgun in the autumn of 1916. The members of the bureau 

assign^ to the study included A, C. Monahan, J. C. Muerman ' Keth 

crine M. Cook, W. S. Deffenbaiigh, F. B. Dres’slar, k W Ziit and 

Samuel I . Capen. The study made of the State university^WM as 

Bisted- by Livin^ton Farrand. In addition, assistance was rendered " 

by State and educational officers, and questionnaire returns from 81 

Stitr ^ several-hundred other cititons in the 

Tile topics presented in the report include the State of Arizona and 

IL" toe irr elementary and secondary educa- 

. Bon, the State norijial school and the department of education in the 

Stato university. Chapter II, whifh deals with secondify and et 
, nient^ry education,, comprises about twd-tliirds ef the report and 
piesents considerations of State adminikiatidn, coupttf and district 
administration, revenue and support, urban school '4trici. S 
. f hools^ementary.StffipoVattenda instinfction.‘'SpmbS 

'w fi itiffieJiere'^y^r.o the c^ef feature nfJL’^Udy 
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The 10 ^oups of recommendations for the improvement of educa- 
tional conditions in the State are: 

. 1. Centrnilzatlon uf the State school system, placinR the responsibility of the 
administration of the public-school system definitely upon the State jM>ard of 
education and the Stnte tlepartment of eilucatlon workinj; in cooiH'rntion with 
tlie county boards of e<lu<*ntion and wdiool-dlstrict trustt^es. 

2. Itwrgauizutlon of the State board of education, conCerrlng ui>on It enlargetl 
powers. 

3. Provision for a nonpolitlcal State superintendent who shall be the head 
of an en!nrpe<l and more effective State deitrtrtniont of education: 

4. Provision for county control of ctmnty school funda through couitty boards 
of eduaitlon and nonpolitlcal coun,ty superintendents. ' 

5. Ut'OrganlzttUon of tlie metlmd of api>ortIouing State funds tm a basis which 

recognizes country and local effort. • 

0. Requirement o? n lilgher standard of geiuTiil and professional e<iucntion . 
for toachers, a revision of- the method of certification, estaldishment of a cer- 
tification division in the State department of eiluciitUm, which shall bp also a 
c teachers* employment bureau. ' 

7. Means to encoyrnge the erection of suitable school buildings and to pre- 
vent the er(H.‘tlon of umlesirnble ones. 

4 

Hearraiigeti course of study esjxH-lally to meet tlie conditions lu the one- * 

* teacher schools. > ... 

0. I 'revision for exp<‘rt supervision of rural schools. 

' 10. Reorganization of the method of handjhK State textbooks to prevent un- 
necessary losses^ ^ 

South Dakota . — A complete schoine for the reorganization of the 
system of public education in South Dakota, in order to bring its' 
administration into conformity \vith the best current practice, to 
8C<‘iir6 a more effective ‘unification of the schools and higher institu- 
tions, and* to eliminate various disturbing political factors, is pre- 
-BOnted in the rccom«iendations of the report made by the State edu- 
cational survey commission announced in June, 1918. The commis- 
sion Was appointe<l by the governor in accordance with the act of 
the legislature in 1917, appropriation having been made to'mcetthe 
expenses of the study. The inquiry was conducted under the di- 
' reclion of the Commissioner of Edneatiort, the field work and'prep- 
ara^ion of the report being in charge of Harpld W. Foght. > 
he reportj^ which willd>e published as a bulletin by the. Bureau 
Education, includes thew . topjes: The topography of South 
Dakota; economic conditions; the kind of schools best adapted to 
on agricultural people; the presehtsystem of education; rural elemen- 
/:tary high schools; tow and city elementary and high hcfiobls; . 
^-XState, /county^ ahd rural ! ^hool ^ 

^^gu^jCyisibnVpfi'cit^^ 

sM idehomipatfenal inatituti unive^^f the 
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XXI presents a summary of the -most important legis- 
lative and administrative recommendations offered, among which 
are the following: (1) Constitutional amendments enlarging the 
powers and duties of the present State board of regents so as to 
unify the system and to secure the election by this board of the 
State superintendent of public instruction; (2) .reorganization of 
rural schools so as to reduce to a minimum the number of one-teaclf^r 
soljools and to increase the number of consolidated and rural high 
schools, to secure enlarged school plants, homes for teachers, and a 
more permanent staff of teachers receiving more adequate salaries, 
and, to readjust the school year in conformity with the growing 
^ season and the occupational interests of communities; (8) roorgan-, 
ization of school districts outside of present independent town and 
city districts into the county-nnit systepi, with county boards of 
education having specified powei-s and dntie|i including levying a 
uniform county school ,tax and equalizing educational advantages 
among all school children in the county; (4) the provision, new for 
South Dakota, for a State school tax amounttng to about one-third 
of the total school maintenance, and also a permanent millage tax 
for the support of the higher institutions in lieu of present legisla- 
ti\o appropriations; (5) the imprijvement of teachers’ qualifications 
and teaching conditions. 

/ortw.— The novel attempt to discover and formulate State norms 
in the attainments in certain subjects by children under instruction 
in public .schools is’ exemplified by the two following monographs- 
Handwriting gf Iowa School Children,” by Ernest J. Ashbaugh 
University ofdowa, Extension Division Bulletin No. 16, March l’ 
1916 (24 pp., 10 tables, 6 figs., 4 graph's) ; and “The Arithmetical 
Skill of Iow a School Childvon,” by Ashbaugh, University 

of Iowa, Ej^tension Division Bulletin No. 24, November 191 fi Ifil 
pp.. 17 tables, 31 figs.). ^ ' 

, The first study attempts to answer these questions: 

^ kow Well do Iowa sehooV cliUdcsn write? 

L>. I>o children Improve their quaUty of. writing .regularly ns they progress 
through the grades? 

3. Do childreu nUendihg whool In town^ ond (dtfee \yrtte better than tbosp' 

attending the rural sebooM^^^ ^ • 

4. Do the children In the 1^ dtles writ? better than 'those lb to^ns or 
small c^les? 

How do cb!)()ren in tui^ State compare wjth Children In dther SUtCs? 

A IMhe dU^lUy <5f of the leverage eighth-grade child suffldmt to 

,s8(lsf/ demaBdtf of eve^^ay llfe’dutside of schodU 

- Tlte gafd^^ wlidcb i^e .answers could be, jtQpqplated were 

aiAoolf ear J914-15, bein total ^g8,6o0!i)apere 

rew^d Irc^ 11^ eikes and towns npif from" rural schools in U coin- - 
8W7*— 18 2 . ■- ' •>%: ■ ' 
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ties. The scoring of the papers was based on Ayres’s measuring scale 
for handwriting. In general, it was found that, “on the average, 
Iowa children are writing well as children of like grade elsewhere 
in the United States and at a greater speed, with the exception of the 
- eighth gi'ade,^which is only a little slj^wcr.” 

The second study attempts to secure answers to these questions: 

1. How Bklllful nro Iowa school children In performing the four fumlflinental 
operations In arithmetic? 

2. How does the skill of Iowa school children compare with that of chlhlrcn 
of like grade in other States? 

3. How does the skill of children In small towns compare with that of chil- 
dren in larger. towns and cities? 

4. What use can be made of standard tests? 

The data were secured by flio extension division of the university, 

. through whom arrangements wore made for the giving of the Courtis 
Series B tests during the last two weeks of the school year 1915-16.* 
Papers’ were 5^ecu^ed from about 13,000 pupils in 62 cities and towns, 
the tcachci*s checking the papers and recording the number of “at- 
tempts” and “rights.” Class-record sheets, which wore accepted as 
accurate, were then handled hy the extension division in order to 
secure the information sought by the four questions. It was found 
that the speed is greater in the lower gi'ades than in the upper, and 
the accuracy may bo improved in most grades, es}>ccially in addition 
and multiplication. In comparison with the* children. of Indiana, 
Kansas, and Minnesota and the Courtis general scores, Iowa children 
excel in *most grades and operations. Tlio study seems to throw 
“ some light on the justice of the criticism” which specifies the inac- 
curacy in arithmoticar ability on the part o^ children who complete 
the common-school course. ^ • 

In “ V.ocational Guidance in Music,” by Carl E. Seashore (Uni- - 1 
versity of Iowa. Monographs, First Series No. 2, September, 1916, 11 
pp.), annotfbeement is. made of the provision in the psychology of 
music studio for the conduct of music surveys in thejpubll^ schools.^ 
This development of grade tests in musio for vocational guidance 
^presents additional equipment-for school survey purposes. 

. Wisconsin,^A contribution tovyard the improvement of teaching 
in publio.*^Bchools, ,as well as the formulation of a measure of the 
Access of.,the instrucrion givep .and representative of the practices 
c^i^cteristio of the S.ta^ js pr^nt^ in “A Report oh the Use of 
^me Standarf Tests Tor 191^17^^^ ' 

G* pi Cary^ (S j^ddeati^ Wisconsin, 

Bulletin 

The^ “ teriteMe Wifl^nflin stariSaiSai^f^h^ 

^ithmetici b^d#ntmg/^ and reading were'^derived l^ 

of reee^rc^i aided .by 
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of the State department »f education, cit^tod county superintendents 
and teachers, under the direction of the State supervisor of' educa-* 
tional measurements. In addition to the pupils’ work,‘the study 
sought by questionnaires certain facts as to the course of study and 
organization of instruction in the subjects tested in order to find 
possible correlative explaijatlons of the results obtained in some of 
the tests. ' ' • 

The spelling of 3C,564 pupils in rural’, “ State graded,” and high 
and city schools was tested by the Ayres scale, and found “ to be 
• f™,*" year to a full year behind ” its standards, city pupils 

falling below the otlior.s. The aUaihmcnts in the four fundamental 
operations in arithmetic of varying numbers of the third to eighth 
giado pupils in a total of 21 cities were measured by the Woody 
tost series A, and proved to bo. up to standard in the three lower 
grades but below in the three upper grades. T^e handwriting of 
V».‘231 children in rural, graded, anS city schools, second to eighth 
grades was scored in (juality by the Thorndike scnl'e, and compared, 
also, through conversion by Kelly’s method, with Freeman’s and tho 
Iowa stonda^Is, arid shown to fall below them, excepting that the 
best Wisconsin handwriting both in quality and speed appears to bo . 
Ill the rural schools. The Hillegas .scale and tho Nassau Cohnty sup- 
pleiiient to the Hillegas scale wete used in tho effort to secure a 
representative State measurement of tho results in English composr- 
tion of 5,848 children of thethird to eleventh grades in 15 cities and 
revealed that “ the children as a whole in Ihcso Wisconsin cities do 
not make a commendable showing.” Results hi tho reading of 7,549* 
children, tested by the Kansas silent reading test, as reported by,., 
IS Cities, two cities including scores made by high-school pupils; shoV 
H iscon^in children to bo below the standard performances in tlZ 
thjrd and fourth grades, and above in the fifth to eighth grades. ' 

a ' • ' * 

y COU/^TT SURVEYS. 

<7<wrym _mnt ma> be designated . as the Georgia • method of 
county school survey, illustrated in the material of foraier retWs 
continues to be applied during tho biennium'by M. L. Duggan, rural 
school agent acting under tlie direction of t^o State department of 
ediicatipn. The present list include.s : , • 

n No. 12, Screven Coyaty, 19 X 0 . No l8 Jiroek. 

Coun^, 1017, No. «5. Start County, m No. la SpaWlDt 
W. la.Towfis Cobn^ 19X7, r rfo. 20. .I0tw« 0Qttn&. ioi« No 22 
ConntV, l®l^}io. 3a ^jft qoun^j^ I0i8, NorjJ.Jteep HUl C<Minty. 1818. 

^y noticing the different ejtistin^ features placed'underitIi<LsevriraI 
•rubricsii^ m d^Bcfthing existing (Jonditions, one cah stellie several 
lines of change end improvement ifliich are appearing in' rural*8eo- 
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tio|^ in this State from year to year. For example, No. 11 specifies 
that “ moonlight ”^hools or “no moonlight” classes are organized. 
No, 16 notes as a new^^ture “ cluhs ” or “ no clubs,” such as canning, 
corn, pig, and poultry, oi^anized. Nos, 16 and 18 emphasize the con- 
trast in outlays for schools as compared with courthouses and jails, 
and urges a wider extension of a county tax levy and a district tax 
levy. No. 19 lists the rubrics by means of which one may score a 
scliool as. standard. No. 22 shows the importance of compulsory 
attendance, and No. 23, the advent of “.the school pig.” * V 
A most interesting application of the “survey” type of handling 
official statistical data in the training given to prospective teachei*s 
may be found in “A Brief Social and Economic Survey of Muscogee 
County,” by Ella Jones, and published by the Geo'rgia Club as a 
bulletin of the State normal sc*hool, Athens; Ga., June, 1917 (14 pp.), 
and “A Brief Social and Economic Survey of Floyd County,” by 
Estelle Hughes, September, 1917 (15 pp.). Similar studies have 
been made of Clarke, Putnam, and Webeter Counties by students at 
the normal schgol under the direction of Prof. F, A; Merrill, 

Indiana . — That surVoy reports may serve two forms of educational 
service is illustrated in the “Educational Survey of ^Jreene County, 
Ind.,” by Supt. Damcl C.'* McIntosh, published jn June, 1916, (110 
pp.), “To present the facts, just as they were at the time of (ho 
investijgation (1913-1916), so they may b6 understood by everyone, 
and their to make some practical suggestions to better conditions,” 
were the main- objects of this study. The report was also submitted 
in partial tulifillinent of the requirements for the degree of master 
of arts in the school of education, Indiana University, The material 
. was Collected by the county superintendent, with the aid of teachers 
and principals in the pai’formance of (heir respective duties, and is 
arranged in 10 chapters, 29 tables, and 26 figures. The details in- 
clude: The location and history of the counlj; t^io topography, re- 
sources, and trjinspbrfntion ; the economic, social, and religious condi- 
tionst the history, or^nization, and administration of schools; the 
physical plant; the teachers; the pupils ;„program8 and curriculum; 
financial ; suHHnaiy and recommendations. The appendix includes 
the bhmks which were employed jn collecting the data and a brief 
outline of the survey of a rural county, • . . • fc . , 

V: . , T?a^.—“A Study of Rpral Schools in Travis County, by . 

?:■ - University of Tex'to; dopartthent of ex^ensioq, - 

divIsio!ffi'f,Mh(K)rinter^^(Bulk the UriiVeraity'df 1916 ' 




- , * » tiart of Trevie'-^epuhty, and to bo a chnpter of a th^ 

wiOi tlu isem of master of arts 
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in the.UniTersity of Texas. The scope of the material includes- 
Econ^ic and social conditions; finances; grounds, » buildings and 

• SEns teachers; pupils; contusions and^m- 

niendations. In dealing with the course of. study use was made of » 
number of tests for measuring the achievements of pupils such m 

^rirrfor sn”d^‘‘'^''"*‘"^’ ^«ding seal, Courtis’s 

for speed and accuracy in arithmetic, and Starch’s reasoning 

2 7 ; ’ r ^ to Ballou’! 

fhffie. I composition, but, owing to certain 

dimcultios, the plan was not executed 

In February, 1917, a “ Survey of the Public Schools of Walker 
County, lex., was made by the United States Bureau of Education 
It made spepial study ef the .academic education and professional* 
training of the teachers, their' certificates and tenure of position • 
sa aries; grades taught; school grounds; buildings and equ^ment’ * 
er, toilets, light „g; length of term.^ A sumLiy. o^thS 

(pp'TtlT" " Joum^%rch; 1918, 

~i:r “ 

andllwf^ iu|iuir>^ included Scliool grounds, school buildings, 

and sthoolrooiiis, health conditions of children, 'dental inspectiS 
adenoids, eye defects, hearing, malnutrition, speech dofectsrtvater 
supply, heatin^of schoolrooms, disposal of diist and dirt, infectious 

tobulated by, counties, and the totals under each item obtained bv 

adding corresponding items from all'lhe counties.” ^ 

Aeui TorA.— The Report of the Survey of Public JEducation m,l’ 
Na^au aunty N Y.,’ conducted in l&lfi; has been' publishedas ^ 
i^)17 S? ° '"^7 York bulledn, No. 652, D^ber 1, 
ii' ’"d IB figures.). It comjirises t«o pa^ 

Ti?" df w^ich is the^rcpor(^pf the survey conducted by JL s! 

depafiment 0< education, and* 

M Ow assistance of 

' charge of tile dipicUoa of Iti^e field work .« 

report 6f the andings, second part 
the of sumy bond, acted by A. C. Monahtn, ; 
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Muerman, 'Catherine M, Cook, and Belvia E. Cuzzort, representing 
the United States Bureau of Education. The first , part devotes its 
attention largely but not exclusively to the five towns or super- 
intendent districts j the second pari to ** practically all the farming 
territory in the county and all the small viliages.” The survey 
reveals e^traordinaiy condition^, which are to be understood in 
light of the fact.thdt the plan of school administration was “in- 
augurated over a hundred years ago” and has been essentially out- 
grown. Accordingly the survey suggests the'^asic need of a single • 
county organization. In the attempt to measure school conditions . 
and achievements of piipils use is made of more recently established 
forms of measurement.' The school plant, is estimaYed by means 
of Strayers score card for city school buildings, .^ftout one-fourth 
of the report ^pp. 146-217 and pp. 276-287) is given to the measure- 
ment of the achievements of pupils, including English composition 
(Hillegas), reading scale alpha (Thorndike), rampletion test, lan- 
giiuge scales C and L (Trabue), arithmetic (Woody, Courtis, series 
B, Stone’s reasoning), penmanship (Thorndike), and spelling 
(Ayres). In accounting for the low achievements in furidameptal 
subjects the survey believes that the causes are not probably to bo 
found in any lack, of mental al^ility or wiy^gness to work on the 
part of teachers or supervisors. The blame'ftriist be put, not on indi- 
viduals, but on an old worn-out system of school administration and 
'supervision.” The inquiry into tl^ achievements of pupils led to 
the development of the “ Nassau County Suppleinent to the Hillegas 
Scale for Atpasuring the (Quality of English Compositions” (no 
16(M62). 

, By means of this scale, which is somewhat more easily used by 
teachers than the Hillegas scale, teachers may check up with one 
another two or three times each year and know how their pupils 
compare with pupils of the same grade and ^age in neighboring 
schools; The county supervisors, reconunriided by this report will- 
be able, by means of this scale, to make comparisons between schools 
in the county and betvyeen the Nassau County school system and 
other school systems wherever it srems necessary. The median 
rosulte obtained by using this supplement are exactly comparable 
to the Indian results ob^ined by using the Hillegas scale itself. 

. - “town*” SURVEYS, : : ' 

impTOve local schppTc^^^ and toj. 
^^liettef^the a^ui8^?tion: of 'public, edueptionj' the- Stafe jioard of ' 
■^educatidnhf ^nnllllcut instituted an ^education^ihottirt^ ^ 
in the “‘towns” of the Stole wSich^wo'u^ aupef^' 

received of the sdiopU were 
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made by agents of the board of education, by personal inspections, 
aided, where possible, -by the cooperation of school committees, super- 
intendents, and citizens. The published reports of these inquiries 
include the following: “Glastonbury, 1916,” by N. Selrle Light 
(pp. 37, Connecticut Bulletin 29) ; “ Seymour, 1916,” by N, S Light 

30); “North Stonington, May, 

10 S' Windsor, May, 

■ (pp- Bulletin 45) ;.‘^New Hartford, 1916,” 

by L. AVard Ireland (pp. 33, Bulletin 30, Series 1917-18) ; “ Kent 
1916-17,” by E. AVard Ireland (pp. 33, Bulletin 56, Series 1917-18>’ 
The scope of these inquiries usually included : The early history of 
the town and the beginnings of school activity; location, topography, 
and resources; the town’s finances and school revenues and expendi- 
tures; population analysis; the school population, attendance, clas- 
sifacation, and progress of pupils; school buildings, equipment, and 
grounds; teachers; instruction,. observed or tested; administration 
^and supervision. The conditions varying in these towns, a uniform 
scheme of inspection and testing could not be applied. .Conditions 
were reported as found. ‘-‘A system of control which makes possible 
a janitor s striking jind cursing the superintendent of schools in the 
. presence of pupils is abominable. And this incident on a day of 
visitation by the writer has not been the only occurrence of a similar 
nature (Glastonb,ury).^ The indifference of the school . committee 
to school conditions, and a failure during four months to secure a 
public meeting or conference led to the adoption of the hovel plan of 
sending within one month a series of seven postals to the voters of 
the town setting- forth the main findings in the form ^questions. 

The people were entitled to the facts” (East Windsor). Tests of" 
the results of instruction were devised in arithmetic, lariguage, 
spelling, g^graphy (location), and history, (dates) and given in 
Seymour, New Hartford, and Kent, the results being exhibited in 
the appendices. ■ . , 

CITY SURVEYS. . 

JIfuM.-The greatly increa^ cost of public education in ' 
Boston has led to two surveys of the city’s school sytem. The main 
features of the first survey, 1911, were stated in the report df the-Com- 

1»W, PP^621-623T. 

Jlh 1916 the toahee commission Afas requested by th? mfeyor of fte 
city td inv^igate the great increase ii^^hbol expenses. AVith the 
$ 6,000 in hknd, |he finknte comlnissiolii divided to 
^plement the report of 19lt with aiTiavestigatlpii byu.an ednex- 
' tional ii^Oiry extended tram Qotobe^l, ldl 6 , to Jan- 

ua^^,^^16, ^e JPiMiillts appearing in the “ Report ofe a Study of 
Certain Phases of the Publid SchMl Systan of Borton, 
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under tfie aus{3ices of the Boston Finance Commission,” City of 
B<jton, Document 87, 1916 (219 pp., 9 chapters, 16 tables, 12 dia- 
grams). A second document, “Report on the Bos^^i) School De- 
partment, with Especial Emphasis on the need for a Reorganization 
of its Central Administrative System” (66 pp.), contains a review 
of the report of the survey committee (pp. 6-49), and a review of the 
assistant superintendents’ “reply” (pp. 50-61), 

The personnel of the survey committee, with their special topics 
of study, included James H. Van Sickle, director of the study and 
chairman of the committee; George D. Strayer, administrative offices 
and supervision districts; Lewis H. Carris and Egbert E. MacNary, 
prevocational and vocational features of the schools; Edwin Hebden, 
vocational needs of Boston children; L^eonard P. Ayres, the construc- 
tion of school buildings; Earle Clark, general study of costs; Don C. 
Bliss, the organization of supervision and the work of special classes; 
Henry S. West, the high school situation. “Though the director 
holds himself individually responsible for each and every part of 
what is hero presented the report represents the combined judg- 
ment of all who ‘participated in the study.” 

. The report does not present itself as “ a complete survey ” of tli^j 
schools of the city, inasmuch as the scope of the study was restricted 
to those phases of the system “ haying to do chiefly with organization 
• and costs,” specified as follows: Cost of administration of the school 
1 system, with the various duties of the administrative officers; the or- 
\ ‘gunization of high and grammar school districts and the arrange- 
ment of duties of principals; the proper number of pupils to a 
teacher ; the lengthening of the school year ; the elimination of extra 
pay to teachers for service in vacation schools; the shortening of the 
common school course from eight to seven years; the value of the 
new schools and studies established since 1911; method of paying 
salaries to teachers; whether or not the system of furnishing addi- 
tional-school accommodations is being carefully and economically 
planned. The director observes that a complete survey would in- 
clude many additional topics, among which are: 


i 


■4 


i 


to 1. The relation of the courses of study to Individual dllTerences existing 
ninoiig children and th modem social demands. 

2. The quality of teaching. 

• ' 3. The achievements of pupll§^’ 

4. The adequacy of present Islon for physical welfare of children, pre* 
vocational an4 vocational training, special eiasscs, playgrounds. 






5. possibility of ImproyiDg the pr^ent system of recording and report- 

ing school tracts, tncludii^ the donslderai^% ot the question qf derlu in elc- 
uieptiiry and 14: hi^ 8ch^^ , - 

6. iji ifidq8trial<ommerclal ^ t * v 

7. The i^aS|iflcation eWdre^ system, lAc|ading a stpdy. pf 

retarda^od^ eihntnatlon, and progress of j^Mren, togetyr with coiM 
tlon of promotion rates, fsUluret by stadiiis, and the like.'' ~ 
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8. A study of the distribution of expenditures among the several units of 
, the school system for the 6ake of discovering any further possibility of saving 
without a decrease In. the efficiency of the school system. 

0. An Investigation of the adequacy of the present school plant, with special 
reference to the effect of such nccommodatlons or equipment upon the health 
ami achievement of school children. 

10. An inquiry concerning teachers, Including the recruiting of the corps 
their salnri^, tenure, Improvement In service, and the like. 

IL A study of the present efficiency of general and special supervision. wltl» 
particular reference to the contribution made by the supervisory corps to the 
growth and development of teachers. 

12. The care of school buildings. Including the qualifications, compensation, 
and control of janitors. 

13 Apparatus and materials for the purposes of tru'lulng and instruction 
(tc.vtl)ook.s, laboratories, «<.rksli„|>s, libraries. scliooIrtKtm decorations, etc.). 

14. The legal l.asls of the school s.vsteni. The relation of the school depart- 
ment to other clepartmonts of the cit.v government ah.l to the State legislature. 

The disciission.s and findings of the study are presented in nine 
ohiipters dealing with the reorganization of the administration of 
schools; reorganization of district supervision; the high-school situ- 
ation; special departments, including practice and training, promo- 
tion^sand reseai-ch, physical wdfuro, iiult.strial -arts and household 
arts, evening and voliintarj- continuation schools, community centers, 
liiiisic, and kindergartens;. vocational education; vocational needs of 
Ro.ston children; expenditures for .school purposes in Boston com- 
pared with expenditures in (22) other large American cities; the 
construction of school buildings; subsidiary matters. Among the 
recommendations which, in the summary, fill nine pages (pp. 0-14), 
the following may be mentioned; Reorganizing the administration 
so ns to secure a responsible executive headrwlu) should be superin- 
tendent of schools; a more adequate plan of supervision by redistrict- 
ing .the areas and taking account of the relationship between the 
number of pupils in average daily attendance and the number of 
masters employed ; the general organization of Junior high schools so 
as to extend their advantages to all parts of the city and at the sam*r 
tune reduce school costs; the 15 special departments should be re- 
grouped into 10; the prevocational departments should be reorgan- 
,ized as a part of the junior high schools; while Boston ranks second 
omong the 21 cities in expenditure per inhabitarit for operation anS 
iifamtenance of schools, the expenditure per unit of wealth is rela- 
tively low; tliQ city’s plan bf erecting sOhool buildings t^nouglh tha- 
agei^iy of dm iijdepeqdeftt schoolhouse 4H}mmission has rtb^ijeen sUc^ 
cds.sfb]Lirojp the standpoint cost. . . ^ 

4p{ait^ c^cactey of to' study of ihe 
school system of %n JVoMscois unm{staka|)Iy indibited by the 28 
pag^ (pp. 621-4644) f^niired to present to brief di^^of to to 
pOrtont ijBq^*Q^datioi» in conndctiOii with the iii 
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cussion of the several topics taken into consideration. The pr^iippo- 
' sit ions which serve ns a preamble to this summary could, well serve 
as the foreword to the survey of every public-school system iiv order 
to bring together school officials, citizens, and surveyors upon a com- 
mon platform from wliich to view with like-mindedness all findings 
and recommendations. 

On January 3, 1010, the Commissioner of Education undertook (,he 
organization of the survey which had been proposed as early as 
December, 1914, by representatives of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, and vhtli which the San Francisco board of education -co- 
operated, The Bureau of Edttcation furnished the services of five 
specialists and the board of education seven ihembers of the commis- 
sion, who were nominated by the Bureau of Education from a list 
approved by the board of education. The commission, as finally 
-made up, and the topics to which each member was assigned, are as " 
follows: Williani T. Bawden, director of field work for the survey 
commission, manual training, vocational education; Henrietta W, 
Calvin, home economics; Fletcher B. Dresslar, school architecture, 
sanitation, buildings, and ecpiiplnent; Arthur W. Dunn, civic educa- 
tion; John L, Randall, school and home gardening; Frederick E. 
Farrington, education for immigrants; William Ab Davidson, organ- 
ization, administration, financial and fiscal problems; Charles A. 
McMurry, elementary schools, courses of study, in ethods of teaching; 
John W. Withers, 'elementary schools, courses of study, methods of 
teaching; J. Stanley Brown, secondary 'education; Henry Turner 
Bailey^ fine arts; Will Earhart, music. 

The amount of* time spent in the field included the month of Feb- 
ruary by eight members and the month of August, after the opening 
of the how school year, by four members, aggregating a total of 347 
days in San Francisco. Every elerhentary schpol, every high school, 
and 16 evening schools were visited. One hundr^ afld thirty-nine 
conferences yvere held with groups of teachers and principals. The * 
expense of the survey was estimated at $8,500. The report is con- 
tained in “The Public School System of San Francisco, Cal. A Re- 
^>ortno the San Francisco Board of Education of a Survey made 
under the Direction of the United ^tates Commissioner of Educa- 
' tion,” BiiUetin, 1917, No. 46 (644 pp., 221 tables, 76 figures) . 

^ i" The Mope of the survey is readily seen from the following topics, 

1^ ! : to. each of which a 'separate chapter is. devoted; The ^ of San 
;' a ^tisticaVsthdy of the 

ai|4 

music in the ijiibUo ^pols; in* - 
iBwiual ^ 

ott^e 


I 
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nomic value of school-directed gardening. A striking feature of 
this survey* is the new and special subjects which are included^ indic- 
utiye of conditions which are peculiar to the western section of the, 
United States, particularly on the Pacific Coast. The ninth, tenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth topics touch upon these specific conditions, 

- The tests of the achievements of pupils were made in the subjects 
i of penmanship, spelling; reading, and arithmetic, the preparation of 
the report on the rcsnlts pi each, respectively, being made under the 
direction of Frank N. Freeman, L. D, Coffman,* N. L. Garrison, and 
Carter Alexander.’ So far as form is concerned, the writing of the 
children was found to bo good; in spelling the city as a whole ranks 
considerably above the standard average for u I^^*g<number of cities; 
j in arithemtic, the children made an unusimly good" showing in 

I speed, but not in accuracy, and did not evidence the usual increase 

I in this quality with progress through the grades. Instruction in 
I reading stands in need of standardization so as to insure grade to 

I grade progress and greater uniformity in school situations, and thus 

to facilitate transfer and promotion of students. The intensive 
i study of the 13 and 14 year old pupils in 11 elementary schools, 

I selected at random and prepared ipider the direction of F. J, Kelly, 

I in the interoi>ts of the development of a program for vocational edu- ’ 
cation, indicates a now mode of attack upon the problems in this 
field. " 

Rapids y Mich , — One of the most searching studies of a 
school system, that has yet been made, is to be found in the report 
of the ‘‘School Survey of Gran(> Rapids, Mich., 1916” (606 pp., 17 
chapters, 112 tables, 94 diagi'ams). The survey was originally 
planned by the board of education to stucly the efficiency of instruc- 
tion. As the results of the study of the instructional problems were 
obtained, i(* becanie apparent that this system was securing a dis- 
tinctive type of results which doubtless involved high cost, and,iac- 
cordingly, the scope was extended to include a comparative study 
of the costs. 


z 

I 

1 


Tlip following, including Charles H. Judd, comprised the sufvey 
staff and the topics to which they were assigned^ 

Charles S. Berry, special classes ; John F. Bobbitt, elementary school 
curriculum and school buildings ; George S. Counts, arithmetic ; John 
B. Oagun, music; Calvin (X DaYis,high schools; John ». Francis, 
junior high schpols; Frank N> Freeman, writing,* William S. Gray, 
^Ifcaduig} BenjamimF. Kttengeiv''st&tistjcal material (m -^art) on 
teachem and pfomot Vs v Bugg, and 

Matthew Hi Willing^ lBngli|h Joinporition. 

Dr;' JTudiS organisVlihe staff, edited iihe Unfits, and contributed 
the portions of p^ rt hot otherwise located above. 
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The report comprises the following topics in chapter order: The 
teachers; nonpromotions'* and failures in the elementary schools; 
introduction to teste; reading; composition; arithmetic; penman- 
ship; music; instruct iori in the elementary schools; introduction to 
high-school report; sccomlary schools; special classes of the public 
schools of Grand Rapids; buildings and equipment; the cost of public- 
education in (yrand Rapids; the business management of the public 
schools; administrative organsization. The final chapter presents a 
supuuary of the entire report (pp. 484-506). 

In addition to the results secured in the application of the stand- 
ard tests which were used to discover tftc ability of children in each 
of the school subjects studied, the survey is conspicuous by rc^xson 
..ofSts specification of the functions of supervision in the development 
of instruction. Detailed analyses of grade progress in the several 
subjects are so presented as to indicate both to principals of build- 
ings arid to supervisors how the checking up of the rosiills of teach- 
ing can^be carried forward diagnostically both in particular build- 
ings an^ ia particular grades. 

The report in general shows that there is a very satisfactory con- 
ditiort of progress in the Grand Rapids school system, instniefion 
is a high order, and the results are relatively superior. The de- 
• tailed recommendations, which have been outlined in tliis sinntnarv, 
aie presented in full in the report, would make for an iinprove- 
• nient of a school system already well organi>icd and carrying on its 
Vork in a vei^y ade(|uate fashion. 

^ Special mention may be made of the use of a new composition 
scale which is derived from material gathered in a similar test in 
Denver, Colo. It is interesting to note that, us in the San Francisco 
survey, music is made a subject of study in the Grand Rapids sur- 
vey. A new type of foreign language courses is suggested for the 
junior high school. Er#phasis is placed upon the recommendation 
that advanced courses in the senior high school should be given a 
practical or functioning trend.” The extended analysis of the data 
^relatin^ to high-school teachens sets ‘a new degree of attainment in 
survey methods. The discussion of the study of the problem of the 
cost is cl^fied by the preliminary definition of the 10 different 
: terms us^ in this report. Grand Rapids. is compared with 18 cities 
in ;the items of expanse. * ’ 

the largest ^lid mo|t-(mp0fully\ planned 

Tiilblirfsehhhl fiHirvAva Kaati Li ' 


Uift^citizens of iSt. Louis of tiw wisdom of this policyi” «hd 
; WM ctmdiu^ ‘^primarily to aid ia the passage of s' bond asue of 
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$3,0^,000 ” The survey was uutliorized by the board of education 
on May 11, 1916. .The survey of instruction was, accordingly, un- 

tn ' ‘‘rl closing weeks of the school year 

Ulo-16. The final reports of the different sectioni of the survey 
Nveie fjlcd with the board in Au^jiist and September, 1916. The cost 
of the survey was $9,780.06, e.xclusive of the printing of the reports. 
Ihe suney was published December, 1917. ' 

The, organization of the work of the su'rvey. included : (1) Gen- 
eral organization of solu.ol system; (2) records, observa*ioi.s, and' 
tests of schools, elementary sc-hools, including nonproinotions and 
pioinotions, observations of instruction, the course of study, rending 
arithmetic, and handwriting, special schools, and'high school^: /3) 
administration: supervisory organization, including, music,' draw- 
ing, and physical education; divisions of adiuinistratHm, including 
utteiulance department, department of hygiene, and appointment of 

■ teachers and teacher training; (4) building: construction, hygiene, 

use of buildings for classes; (5) finance. 

Ihe respccti ve alignments of the rnembei’s of the staff to the above 
topics are i^ieated in the following list of the reports, which, for 
purpo.scs of publication, were grouped in seven volumes. 

o -l-.Oharles H. Judd. 

I urt 2. Ailnilflistratlon and orsanlzatlon H. C. Morrison. 

I’art 3. Apiioliitnieiit of (oacliers and tenclior truln- 

Vni ir Pn.n V — Charles H. Judd. 

»oi. 11 . 1 art 1 . Nonproniotionsand two qunt-ter promotions 

. P . o schools ^..Charles H. Judd. 

^ 2. Observations of elomeiilafy school Instrue- 

Part3. The curriculum situation..^ ' 

r Wllllmii S. Gray. 

arts. Arithmetic Charles H. Judd. 

Par ?■ 

I art 7. S|>edu I schools ^ . 

Vol. III. Illghsohools A TmV C 

^ol. IV. r, nances. a llr 

^ Part 1. Public soIuh)! costs In St: * '**** 

Part 2. The business nmongernent of the public 
schools, 

Vol. V. Parti, ^astructlcm Of school bulUlln6s....._...w. RMcOornack. 

Part 2. Hygiene of scliool buildings : «.F. li. Dresslar 

Parts. The use of elcmentarjr and hlgh-school “* 

. -j'; . V,' - ‘ '' fVoWhieVI)8£Tiot ;JubIl8lied,aad lt ls*' 

e*pech^ wlff \ 

Vol.yiI, Parti, Child ft^ewuittai^ ^nd attendance...::,.!! h! 0. MorHaon. 

■ 4 MedI(W lnapecUon_,*... — — a a. ■ “ 
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The splendid record wliich the St. Louis schools had been makin" 
thro’ugli a long period, of years gives rwison for siwcial interest ami 
satisfaction in the results of this survey. One of our leading school 
systems thus has its enviable, record confirmed when brought to the 
test of present scientific standards of measurement. The scope of the 
iftquiry is rea^lily gathered froin the extended gtiiieral statement of 
the findings and rcconiiuendatious in Volume I (pp. 5^6), , 
Perhaps the most distiijj^tive and valuable point emphasized in 
the St. I^uis survey, is the close iomieclion between the erection of 
school buildings and the Vdi.icational policy of a syslcTm stated in 
terms of the course of study'^and teaching lu^vity. This idea t i lieu - 
tiou of interests appears again, and again in the course of (he report 
and is suin«iarized in the following statement of the director: 


Tlie fact Is that a school building Is In a very hnportant sense of the word 
a concrete, oinhoilimont of tlie whole seliool policy. Wlien one iliiiiks of a scIh»oI 
Imilding, therefore, he mast think of It In terms of tlie plans which the sehool 
administration has for the use -of this IniUdihg, For example, If a sehoolfbnlld- 
Ing contains a gyninaslnm and a swIniAiing i>ool, It Is i>erfectly e'Wdent that the 
adnifnistrntive oflleors wlio put the gymnasiuin and the swimming ik>o 1 Into' the 
‘ building contemplate uslng^t as a part of regular etlucatlonal equipment. 
They* will byjhelr policy of constriietion he called uiwn inmusliately to provide 
the time and inatnietlon nocesanry to use this material equipment, 'Hie 
moment they begin to try to provide time for the use of the Hwiminlng ]h>o1, 
they win raise a numher,x)f questions with regard to the relative Importance 
of swimming ns contriustcHl with nrlthmetic and reading. Tlie swimming pool, 
therefore, comes to be a part of eyery consideration of the course of study. 
f Whiit has been Tsiild with regard to the swtmui|ng i>ool could be said with regard 

to all of the other characlTeristies of the bulljjfhg. ^ 

The school system becomes aware., of lack of proper building equipments 
long before the citizens In genera* hecome aware of the fact that the course of 
study and the general policy of the school system are being InvadtiU. It is la- 
. evitable, of course, If there is a lack of funds, that the school organization will 
• ultimately be cramped because o«f this Inability to enlarge the work of the 
schools. But the ordinary citizen is not likely to realize that the lack of funds 
means a reductiou la the richness of the course of study and a deterioration of- 
Instruction. 



wisevcamed^^hvictiori'wjthiri offidabmirtda 


inipression^li; 


of what can dpfl^ for children, if not what elliidpan can do 
jthwnadvoBii 


Oar^j /tirf.— The advancement of edueational science and the pro- 
motion of administrative practices in controlling the school experi- 
ences of children, ns reflected i^ ^)pinion, on one hand, and, as, known 
by deliberate comparative judgments and exact measurements, on 
. the other, htfye shared in a rare good fortune during the biennium, 
;N?^xperimeht in public ediicatipn in th^ United States has more 
quickly. oi: widely influenced the fermulatibn pf opinm like-* 
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^ to reprodiico its obvious featui-es more or less formally in other sys- 
tems. Indeed, so plainly Jiad some of its leading issues involved 
l)eca controverted tliat it was Tinpossible to poll citizens by the 
question; .:Wyou in favor of ‘‘ garyizing ” our schools? 

In view iff what “Gary” bad become in American public educa- 
tion the in<^t important survey of the biennium is that of its schools. 
1 be value survey as an instrument for the measurement and the 
inleiprotation of educational progress has bad no more fortunate 
opportunity for revelation Ilian in this study. The comparative 
merits of the traditional methods as over against the surveying 
inetliods of estimating the basic worth of contributions to both ad- 
luiiiistrative and instructional e.xperiments may’ now bo exhibited 
by the critical student more accurately than ever before. Our edu- 
catiimal enliglitenment has been exceptionally advanced by the re- 
port of the study of the Gary stdiools which was undertaken in 1917 by 
the (ieneral Education Board at the request of the board of educa- 
tion and the city, superintendent of Garv. The report, “The Gary 
Public .Schools,” New York, 191^ (over 1300 pages), •Tlomprise.s 
seven parts “ dealing with the mohe characteristic or imixirtant 
aspects of school work at Gary,” prccceded by a general volume, 
Ihe Gary School: A General Account,” which summarizes the 
. separate reports and presents “a comprehensive view of the entire, 
situation:” -v 

Part 1. A General Account Aliraham Flexuer and Frank P. Bachman. 

Pm 2. Orgnniziitlon and Administration. George D. Strayer and Prank 
r. Bachman. 

Dart 8. CostB, school year, IDiri-lOlC. Frank P. Bachman and fealph 
Bownmn. « 

Part^ Indystrlnl work. Charles R. Richards. 

^ATIW. Household arts! Kva W. White. 

/ Part C. Phyfilcal training and piny. Lee F. Hanmer. 

* Part 7. Science teaching. Otis W. Caldwell. 

Part 8. Measurement of classroom products. Stuart A. Courtis.* 

The scope of the survey is more clearly indicated by the special 
topics considered. In addition to .the summarizing by chapters of 
the several separate parts the general 'volume presents data and 
interpretations on: Gary, its industsies and jts pebple; course of 
study^ teaching staff; classroom instruction (judged by obsetvationr 
extending over dour months and based on a total 228 recitations 
in the eight grades and:‘the high school) ; auditorium and religious 
instniction) enrollpientj aVten^ance, an^^upil process j. §nd coii- 
'elljSipn. 5)he speoiaLtop^cS of Ihe other parts i^re .*- . ^ ^ ■ * 

, PwP'O'ninClftatl prganlaatloD : use of plant: 

c pmpajrathfip 

111 ' fci- 11 1 iii; Mm - - ■ 
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Part 3. AccountlrriB methods ; current cost oif entire system ; current cost of 
reKiihir tlay current cost of larger day Mioo^ls; current cost of the ^ 

school shops; capital outlay for grounds, buildings, ami equipment; tixcd 
churg(*s; nimncing the system. 

■Part Shop work In Oary schools; shops and tests (macfilno. forge, fo^mdry. 
printing) In Kmerw)ii School; simps and tests (printing. w(H>d\vorklng, sheet 
metal., plumbing, painting, ‘shoe) In Frm'bel School ; sliop \vort< In Jefferson 
School; drawing and handwork; forms am! records; summary and concltislons. ; 

Part r>. Aim nf houstdiold. arts worK^ cooking, time scIuhIuIC null enroll- 
ment; the cafi'terla ; staff and instructitm; tests; hierits and defe<‘ts ; sewing, 
time Kche<lnle and enrollment; e<piipment, staff and Instruction; testis; merits 
and defects. ^ 

Part 0. Place of physical training and play; facilities; teaching staff; lii- 
fitruefio'n; tesis\uid results; merits ami dehn^s. 

Piirt 7. Science teaching as a part of a ninderii cuTrlCulum ; solenoe tt*nching 
in the (5ary schools (general plan, time ullntnieiit); dn|tv teaching Hchmhiles 
and composition of classi's ; nature sttidy and garden wo* *la primary grades;’, 
staff anti Inst ruction In nature study; hotany and gartlenlng; ztMilogy ; physics; 
chemistry; test.s; flupll heli>ers''ln science work; coneluslon. 

Part 8. Introduction; tests aud testing eondltlons; liamfWrltlng; s'lwlling; 
.•'^‘arithmetic; ctanposition ; reading (the prest^pta tion td the general results of 
each of the ttve subjects testiMl Is followt'd l>y n critical disemssioa) ; factors 
afftH'ting iMTforHmnce ;V(nu‘hisInas. 

The several authors receivetl special assistance in variotis phases 
of their work from Frank L. Shaw, fklith Ilolpian, Anna ('. Thorn- 
Ijum, Trevor ArneU, Frotlerick Clcvelnml, Frank Span hi in", 
Anna i\J, Cooley, Shatttiek (). Hartwell, Frank W. Bulloti, Paul II., 
Ilanns, Ijeonard P. i\yrcs, Edward L, Thorndike, Chaiics II. J\uld, 
William S, Gray, and -groups of assistants, some of whom were 
especially trained to do specific tasks with unqtiestioned acctiracy. 
Each part of the report is amplified with numerous tables, charts, 
illustrations, and special appendices, some of which are richly stip- 
. plied with samples of the evujcnccs supporting the concltisions. 
Taken as a whole, the Gary study is probably the mqst analytic educa- 
tional survey yet accomplished. By reason of the ample ro^sources 
available for, and the freedom enjoyed in, the undertaking, it was 
possible to increase the number of aids and devices used, to vary the 
; approaches to the study of partipular phases, and. to cross section at 
, different angles the processes aud the residts-char.acteristic at Gary.. 

In m’arkcd contrast wdth the usual survey, vhich addresses itself 
/ .to the ^sk of finding the secret of “a local situation,” the results ji 
■ ,%the Gary survey, in a peculiar sense, necessarily become vital for 
V y^ficationai Stat^/ The , 

it^v itiohs frpih;^tHe a^rta 


^I»i?&aent m edufcfttionj ■fleverthelessj .i^ 

place could hav« been' dhoaea where 
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were fewer obstacles and where conditions were morn fnvornhle to 
innov ation. riint the scliools are feeling the- itnpetus of experi- 
mentation is indicated hv the “complication ” of various detailed 
.Icatiires which tends to Imflie analysis and evaluation ih light of long- 
ostidilhslicd pia< . cs. and also by this observation: “There has been 
I a distinct process of de\>>lopment, at times such rapid and Unstable 

[ develoiuuent, that our account will in some respects l».j^bsolctc Indore 

' it is pj-ijited.” 

; (jaiy is ci edited with having “adopted the progressive, modern 

I conception of school function, fonmdated its conception in clear 

I terms, and with all possible expedition provided, facilities adequate 

I to the conccplrioii. ’ Its ex])cryncntntion in utijizing its plant by all 

I the cliildren lui-s resulted in its distinctive contribution to school or- 

^ ganization. has attempted to practice democratic theory in 

S, sclmid conduct -iirfd discipline.” Over agiiimst these achievements it 
is found that the execution of the ])lnn is “ defective ” both in respect 
to adininisiratiou (lud supervision, that in the fundamental necessi- 
ties of ctincation, the “ olil line ’ branches, the achievelucnt falls short 
of usual perl'ormances, and, in res]iect to the Cximusion of the cur- 
riculum by the addition of scientific mater^ls, community work, and 
^ piiysical'cducation, etc., “(that mere practical occupation is not alone 

I briefly educative.” Wlide it found to be dillicult to measure ac. 

I cuDdely by cost computations, because “the town l)uys dilTcrejit op- 

^ portunities under dill'erent eoiiditions,” it is concluded that the ad- 

I lautage.s offered “probably cost less tbuii the .same advantages on a 

j more conventional plan of .seluKil organization,” 

I Tlie most distinctive feature of the survey is its persistent effort to 
I cstaldish its conclu.<ioris on Ijie basis of objective evidence. Wherever 

I possible standard and provisional.tests were nindcj including fimda- 
I mental subjects, science teaching, industrial work, hoii-sehold arts, 
and phy;fical education. Inileei), in view of the exceptional mono- 
j graphic treatment of the nieasni'eincnts of classroom products, the 

1 survey may be regarded <is a testing of the teats. The more marked > 

• developments at Gary and of the survey use pf tests are almost coeval, ' 

and there is accordingly a fitting timeliness in this effort to make' y 
“ a critical study of the results secured,” and thus ^ryive at their trije 

value in the interpretation of specific educational processes. 

Standard tests in five of the coihmOn subject^ were given |p 
four larger schools and mcludcd ‘fileineiftary and high-school gra 
^►rhe subjecte aw ^andwrjtipg,- spelling, arithmetic, English^ o 
position, -and rpadlhg, " Hand-v^thig t^d by tKrw methods: 

She OleyelandL free choide, Cimrtte diotatipIS, and spepiihinapfeWfied 
from the compyitipn tests. TheAyres s^le waa used in fin ding the 
quality.* SpeUing was ineashre^ by the Ayres scale, the ntaterial 
' «0657*-i.i9 — a V - .V-. ■ 
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being collected in three ways: The Cleveland survey lists of dis- 
connected words, sentence dictation at a definite rate, and the spell- 
ings in the composition papers^ In arithmetic, use was made of the 
Courtis Series B test in fundamentals and of the multiplication and 
fraction tests of the Cleveland survey. Narration was the only 
form of English composition measured, the test given followed the 
plan in the Denver survey, the quality being rated by the Hiljegas 
scale and the papers scored for different sorts of errors^ Oral read- 
ing was tested by Gray’s scale, and silent reading by a reading-and- 
reproductipn test, by the Kansas Silent Reading test, and by the 
Trabue language scales B, C,.D, and E. The tot^l number of tests, 
including repetition, was 55. The total number of papers scored 
and tabulated was 69,282. Unusual care was exercised in securing 
control of the conditions under which the tests were |ftven. Dupli- 
cating the scoring of papers and checking^y the ciaminers were 
precautions taken to secure accurate data, in addition to the special 
training given, as in English composition apd reading, to the scorei^ 
for the task of scoring tlie papers. The general conclusion derived 
from the measurements’ is — 


That the product of classroom teaching of the fundamentals listed above la 
RQor»In quality and Inadequate In amount; It 'approximates In character thq 
product of the poorer conventlonai schools, and reveals In no particular the 
slightest Indication that it has been nifected either favorably or unfavorably 
by the enriched curriculum; or other special features of the Gary schools. 

The results do ngt mean at all that the movement for the socialization of 
school work is wrong, that the new tj^e of organization Is^Injurlous, and that 
a moderqized program Is a failure. 

• * • When the Investigation was undertaken, It was expected that de- 
cisive results would be secured, It must now be emphasized again and again 
that the effects of the newer Ideals of education have not been measured, 
because Gary these Ideals are operating under such conditions that they 
play llttl^or no part In determining the product of classroom teaching. 


. The Gary survey, accordingly, brings us to tlie point where one 
must que^ion, whether or not, vital- experimentation outruns the 
range of “ standardized ’’ teste? Must ‘these be revised, or even en- 
tirely recons, trdbted' in order to keep up with the modem, socialized 
school? Must measurement forsake “ the fundamentals” and pureub , 

: “tW newer ideals of education ” in order to preserve the integrity - 
. of the science of education? . 

i ' HarrUhufg^ Pa.— “The Plaip Truth About thV High School ' 
^'-Situation iii Harrisburg.’’'. (^ ppT) is^ ai^ther .mste'nge which shoWs 
f Kow|cCmj^lete^^ project of a' whool ifivolves ' t^^^ . 

ipli Mm i^^Mcli jit uitfe This ;doc^^^ • ’ 

Stgiinl^nt^uis”l;pp^ ire 

.WM ihyited by the iqwial filghnschool to Mtiunii^" the 

the hjgh'fitiltool Situation. Hia 
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and recommendations were based upon a week’s 'observation in the 
city and transmitted to the chainpan of the committee, August 1, 
1916. In presenting the three alternate plans which the city could 
adopt, the report give-s a special review of the arguments for the 
junior high school as a part of a city plan of organization. At the 
gen^cral election on November 7, 1916, the sum of $1,250,000 was 
voted for the use of the school district in making proper high-school 
provisions. 

Fr (lining hatn^ Mass. — The impossibility of the local authorities 
and citizens reaching a satisfactory solution of the problem which 
involved a needed school building in 1914 led the school committee 
of the town of Framingham to invite James H. Van Sickle, George 
D. Strayer, and Ernest C.' Moore, as a special committee, to study 
the situation and to report on the building needs of the town. This 
report is published in the 1916 “ Report of the Board of School Com- 
mittee and of the Superintendent of Schools” as. Appendix A 
(pp. 42-73). Sei'eral methods of analysis were used fOr determin- 
ing the building situation, such as the growth of the schools, and the* 
indiciited future needs of the town, including the Strayer score 
.card for city buildings, increase in population in school at- 

tendance, the retardation and elimination of pupils, the inade(|uacy 
of the present plant, the, availability of land, the industries into 
which children may bo expected to go,' and transportation facilities. 
On this basis a building program is recommended. 

Brookline, Mass.-^On April 23, 1917, the report of an “ Educa- 
tional Survey of the Public Schools of Brookline, Mass.” (436 pp., 
— with numerous hiblcs and ch^-rts), was presented to the school com- 
mittcai -of. Brookline, which authorized the inquiry on June 5 1916. 
The survey staff included James H. Van Sickle, directon of the 
survey; Henry S. West, Harlan Updegraff, George D. Strayer, 
•Egbert E. MacNary, May Ayres, Bertha M. McConkey,* ’James H. 
McCurdy, Wilbur F. Gordy, and Edwin A. Shaw. The method of 
the survey, which included observations on the ground, distributed 
ovc^a period of six months, during which different members-. of^^ 
the staff word present at different times, enabled the director “to 
^ gain the necessary insight into- the complex problems involved Which 
■' would enable him to present a unified report ” for which be assumes 
f\jll .responsibility. The scope of the survey* is cleftrly* indicated 
front the topics to, which the chapters are devoted: The Brooklinfe 
cobimunity ; the school system^ sch6ol''financcs| school bnSjdin^s hpj ^ 
schools, high school, practical^rts andean- 
ual training ’BuU^in^, public gynmasium,l^i]nunai:y pf e^^tihg con- 
dlfio^. and jplans tiic future schqol popu||ti6n[ provisions . 

^ ^fqy safegus^ng healthy the kindergartens the ^iuinoh branchasi 
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with tests in arithmetic, spelling, penmanship, reading, and compo- 
sition; the special branches; grades eight and nine; the high school; 
the school of pmctical arts; a demonstration school for Brookline. 
A sunimary'of conclusions is presented on pages 5-2G. 

The most interesting suggestion growing out of this detailed study 
of this wealthy ^uburb, which “ has been a pioneer in nearly all 
phases of education which are agitating the public mind to-day,” is 
the recoinineiulation tliat the scliobl committee establish and niain- 
.tain a denionstration school for Brookline : ^ 

As a result of an e<lucatioiml survey/^inething of a practical nature shoulil 
follow not only in the matter of building, orgaaiziitlon, and general direction^ 
as to educational policy, but in addition Boiuetbing^hat would afford a con- 
tinuous opportunity to test nnd demonstrate the best things capable of being 
done in the town of Brookline, itself. 

Other cities, Detroit nnd Boston, for instance, nnd a nunil»er of smaller cities 
ha\e estnblishetl departments of reference nnd research which deal extensively 
with the particular school system as n whole. -(Vdcmonstrntlon scliool would 
deal Intensively with a problem under controlled conditions. The results in 
Boston and Hetroif are published, nnd to a certain extent Brookline can slmro 
the benefit of their findings. But this is not enough. There are certain prtd>- 
lems that Detroit’s efii^ciency office and Boston’s efficiency dffice cun not solve 
for Brookline. These problems must be solved by Brookline nnd in Brookline. 
There are other problems which no school system has yet undertaken tO'Solve. 
Hgre lies Brookline s oiy)ortunlty, not only to benefit her own schools, but, 
through publlcntion of results to make n unique contribution to the cause of 
public ^lucjitlon. Her wealth and her standing among progressive American 
conmiunltles lead one tor expect from her some noteworthy contribution to the 
general welfare. , 


RicKmoTui^ Ind , — Attention has boon ^ven to the place of the 
kindergarten in.a^number of surveys of city schools, but the first 
kindergarten survey, as such, is reported in life “ Survey of the 
Kindergartens of Richmond, Ind.,'’ by Alice Temple, issued as Siip- 
plenientary Educational Monographs ( Vol. I, No. 6, Scpteiriber, 1917,* 
t^e University of Chicago Press, 54 pp.). The material for the 
study of the eight kindergartens of this city was gather^ during 
visits made* on nine days in Jannarv* and February (1917?), which’ 
.included also all the first-primary grades. Written material by the 
kinderga^n and first-priniary teachers, special conferences with 
teachers, information from theoffice, and the course of study planned 
in 1912 supplied additional dafti for developing the treatment and, 
leaching the conclusions, inV the five chapters: The Idhdetgarteitf* ; 
^^m equipment; the teachers;. the ration bfetw^h'.the kindergart 
f 9.^ curriculum and meth^ the kindefgai^en, 

|nHudj ng^^^ matter a!fcli\dde8; ! 

'ilid liteiitup^^ ^ 

: studyiof the'St Paul 
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amended February 16, 1917, and ^onducted during the months of 
January and Febr;iary, 1917, will afford an opportunity to compare, 
in part, the fortunes of public education under the recently devised 
“commission ” form of city government with its progress imder tho 
fonn thus displaced. 

The four innjor Issues upon which a report was desired lnclude<l: (1) The i 
situation with respect to the school plant, together with a program for thte 
(Icvelopinent of adfyiuate school nccommfKlations ; <2) a study of the needs 6« 

♦ !’ vooationhl eflucatlon and a program for the establishment of this 

t.vpe; (3) a study of the work done In tlie clnssrooni with particular reference 
to the development of more emdent teuchhig and'a more satisfactory currlc- 
culum; and (4) n consideration of the administration of pTiblic education. « 

The survey commission included George D. Strnyer, chairman, 
Lotus D. Coffman, and Charles A. Prosser, each of whom c^rected 
one of the three sections of the study us organized. The “ Report 
of a Survey of the School System of St. Paul, Minn.” (pp 962 141 
tables, 9 figures, 2 charts) comprises: Part I, The Administrative 
Problem (pp. 5-21G, 55 tables)^ Part II^The Instructional Problem 
(pp. 211-6G0, 52 tables, 6 figures); Pa,rt III, The Vocational Prob- 
lem (pp. 661-832, 2 charts) ; and appendix (pp. 833-962, 34Hables, 

3 figures). The editing of the report and the delay. in publication 
suffered frpm a variety of circumstances, including war services of' 
some of the surveyors. Part I, containmg the general administra- 
tion and school building survey, was prepared by George D. Strayer 
and N. L. Engclhardt, and treats of the administration of the schools, 
school attendance and census, conservhtioii of health, the cooperation 
of the public library with the schools, buildings' and equipment, and 
cost of school maintenance. The’ adequacy of the city’s school plant 
was measured by the Strayer score card for school buildings. “ Three 
or more competent judges recorded their ratings on each building” . 

“ visited by one man at a time so as to permit of an unbiased, unham- • 
pered recording of the conditions actually found to exist in the 1 
building.” jTho report df Part I was submitted.on April 15, 1917, and ' 
contained a' recommendation of a building program for fiye years 
to come, involving a bond issue of $3,000,000 which was voted by the h 
taxpayers in June, 1917. A measure of the city’s financial abilititB' ' 
was secured by comparing educational costs 'with 24 otlier northern * 
and western cities wil)i populations ranging jfirom 126,000 to 400,00(1. . 

^ The politicalcontrpl of a city school system under the commisipn 
iom of goyenametit is noted % the $urv^ committee, jwhfch Elaqes 

itself on. record as favoring the contidUf public ethicatlbn tj: a- board of from'" 
flye to seven members' elected at large, one each for Mjawr'flro or sevim 
year terms of office at n speelnl.school Section. ThU boaid^ certala lltni- 
tatlofiCto^ie determined by the charterrshoulft have tb^powee to le^^ites'S 
and .be responsible fory:be expeg 4 lt?ue of .101 moneys Ipf • iducai^li# 


so 
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purposes. The board should, subject to the limitations commonly imposed 
with respect to the limitation of debt and, upon the i'oie of the people, have 
the power to lssue bonds for the erection of school buildings. The hoard sliould 
be responsible for the erection of such buildings. 

Part II, which deals with instruction and tlb:^ course of study, and* 
the appendix, presenting data concerning the classification and 
progress of school pupils, constitute over five-ninths of the ‘entire 
Teport This part was prepared under the direction of Lotus D. 
Coffman, assisted by the specialists indicated in the list of its topics; 
Instruction and the course of study ; instruction in the first four 
grades, by Flora J. Cook; instruction in the upper four grades, by 
Lida L. Tall, Ernest Horn, and L. D. Coffman; measurement of 
^ children’s achievements, by M. E. Haggerty and M. P. Trabue, as- 
sisted by C. L. Harlan, II. N. Fitch, E. Laiiry, and J. Boraas; the 
course of study, by Eimest J. Horn, Lida ^ Tall, and L, D. Coff- 
man; the secondary school system, by A. B. Meredith. The appendix 
chapter bn classification and progress of schbol pupils was prepared 
by Marion Rex Trabue. 

The instructional problem was studied by means of data«collected 
in course of the application of ^x, in part, novel methods of secur- 
ing information : By dirc<jt observation of recitations; by the chil- 
dren’s own work, secured through a paper written (or drawn, with 
^ colored crayon, by nonwriting first-graders) on the topic “ How J 
Have Fun ”; by teachers describing in writing the most satisfactory 
lesson or l^ons, and the points therein considered ^ood, they had 
given during the first half-jear; by the written criticisms and dis- 
cussions of teachers after observing a model lesson by one of th^ir 
number (e. g., a lesson in reading by a foprth-grade teacher) in 
. response to five specific questions; by the' examination of data fur- 
nished by supervisors, principals, nn(J teachers ; and, by standardized 
tests given the pupils. The study of the four upper grades did not 
include the children’s essays and the teachers’ written description of 
lessons. A distinctive contribution is made, among the group of 
suggestions offered for the improvement of instruction, in the form 
of plans for making a course of study for the schools and for the 
reconstruction of the syllabus of the course of study. It is believed 
that such work will definitely improve the clas^om teaching, which 
should be tlie aim of all who cooperate in this labor. “The problem 
of the epumpf study is" to dotemine what specific itms of subject 

qrllabus atteippts to assture Uiat such 
ma^r^wiir taug^hLand-With ^ great^t, efficiency,” 
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January 26 and February 21, so as to measure all grades from the ! 
first to the fourth year higli school and “ practically every child in , 
the city by one or more of the standard tests and scales. In order ' 
to make the measurements representative bf city conditions, a unique : 
.plan of securing six rankings of all th^ schools on six different points i 
was adopted, and four different grq^, “fronfthe poorest to the 
best, were arranged, from each of wm two or more buildings were 
selected' in all tests. As a check on the accuracy of tlie measurements, 
test data were secured in each instance, excepting reading in the ele- 
mentary and the Hgh schools and in grammar, from two gitups of 
schools— those in which the tests were given by the members of the 
survey staff and those in which the tests were given by the teachers 
of the classes they were teaching under specific directions. Tabula- 
tions wore made for the two groups separately and 'later the results 
compared and combined. 

The -following measures were used: Spelling, Ayres; arithmetic, 
V\oody (addition, subtraction, multiplication, division); handwrit- 
i>^g» Ayres (thrce-slaiit scale, 1912) ; primary reading. Haggerty 
(sight and phonetic scales) ; reading in intermediate and grammar 
grades, Thorndike’s scale, alpha 2, and Haggerty, visual vocabulary: 
grammar, Buckingham (to eighth grades); language, Trabue (lan- 
guage scales B, C, D, and E in dlcmcntary schools and L and M 
in high schools) ; composition, Nassau County supplement of the 
Hillegas scale (elementary and high schools). Computations were 
made so as to render these midyear tests cohiparable with.-the test 
norms determined at various times in the school year. In order to 
t<^t the reading abilities of high-school pupils a new scale was de- ‘ 
vised, involving “ an und'erstanding-of-sentence test.”^It consisted 
of nine paragraphs selected from seven different writers, of varying 
degrees of difficulty, each paragraph calling for written answers "to 
five specific questions. Wliile this test proved to suggestive,-- it 
“ was found somewhat too difficult.”' The overlapping-of the grades 
and the variations among schools are shown in detail. The recom- 
mendations include a specification of the supervisory values of test 
results, a miggestion of the device of reclassifying pupils according 
to spccifie'gfudo abilities for brief, intensive drill in various subjects 
Until they are brought up to grade, and the establishment of a bufeaU ^ 
of educational research. , ^ 

Part III,The A^ocational Problem, >as prepared by 0. A. Prosser 

with thp^ssistanep of w, H. Hendersoir, iSfrs. Luejuda PciRce, s 

Josephine T, Berry, Jjlr. Gsell} lui advisory committee pp y.Qcatit^ssl 
cducatiop, eon.risting of 20 citizens, ahd ^YerftLo|ganlzdtiPns.' The 
study ext^gel frtm FeBi|ta.ty ff to April,!'?,- J9X7, enC was made s 
at Jha'l^otal expense- of $2,000. The topit^ discussed'include- 
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vocational education for bt* Paul; for what vocations should St. 
Paul give training; how far do the vocations train their own work- 
ers, and how far do the St. Paul schools meet the need for vocational 
training; recommendations as to training needed; recommendations 
as to types of school; and, vocational and prevocational training for 
girls and young women. The appendix details short-unit vocational 
courses /or men and for women. The limits of the published report 
Excluded four special studies which were hied for public examinatian 
in the office of the city commissioner of education. 

Portland^ Orvg , — One or two attempts have been made to estimate 
the accomplishments in school systems directly traceable to earlier 
surveys. It has occasionally happened that the publication of the 
report of a given survey has been delayed so long as to permit the 
announcement of the adoption of a few^ of the recommendations 
growing out of the study. The “Report of Supplementary Survey 
of Portland Public Schools,'’ byT. Horn, April, 1917 (G4 pp.), 
is especially interesting as an estimate of the results of a previous 
survey. This investigation was made “ in behalf of the chamber of 
commerce and the city school board jointly ” in the month of April, 
the investigator spending two and oue-half weeks in visiting schools, 
inspecting the work during school hours, examining written work 
prepared by pupils, and interviewing “ a large number of people who 
had views tb express in regard to the schools.” These inquiries were 
to make a rapid survey of the Portland public schools with^ special 
reference to their advance or retrogression since the survey of 1913, 
ViJj^ich was conducted by Dr. Cubberley and a considerable staff of 
assistants. This r^suryey finds that progress ha^ been made by the 
Portland' schools in/46 different particulars. In two respects a back- 
ward step has been taken. Twelve of the original recommendations 
which have not yet been put into effect should be acted upon favor- 
ably. Only three of the origi^ial recommendations it probably would 
not be wise to carry out. Eighteen recommendations are reaffirmed 
or addec( in line with the original recommendations. It is fpund that 
“the greatest obstacles iq the way of the Portland Schools to-day 
are distrust, the impossibility of building up a bett€^^ teaching corps 
* under present legislation, and the probability of limiting the school 
taxjevy to 6 mills on the dollar, when' at preseftt 6,8 mills is needed.” 

■f; Bloomington^ Irid , — The literature of educational surveys has been' 

" permanently enri^ by the publication of “A Survey, of. a. Public 
:Sbhool.System/\ by Henry Lestfir Smith, ./Teachere’Con ‘ 

|bja Umyb^ Edu^ati^, jppq 166 

^ T ^W^lshryby ' wiw twQ-f old 

. 


of ^detetmih cbnditi^s:^p^^ 

possible the lo^ reaoif]^ 
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university in its midst, ‘to which were added a small amount of out- 
side supervision and direction. It accordingly stands as essentially 
a cooperative survey. The entire period covered by the study is six 
f years, with most of the work having beei^done in the years 1912-1,3 
and 1913-14, during the last of which assistance was given by George 
Strayer. At different times various tests were given, respectively 
i by Clifford W. Stone, E. E. Jones, S. A. Courtis, and H. G. Childs! * 
Theses for the degree of master of arts in Indiana University were 

1 prepared by eight graduate students who worked on practical school 
problems in the city, and portions of five .of these studies are incor- 
^ poruted in this publication. As to the practical educatipnab value 

j of an “ autosurvey,” the author’s e.vperience warrants him “ in pre- 

dii ting a survey undertaken by the teaching corps as a whole will 
■soon reveal to the superintendent that some of the. accomtilislyuents 
I of principals, buildings as a whole, or individual teachers will sur- 
pass even his own diTniu of what could be accomplished.” 

The scope of the study^ is readily seen from the list of topics which 
are treated : The community and the plan of its public school sur- 
veyi normal progress, retardation, and acceleration ; census, enroll- 
ment, promotions, failures, withdrawals,, repetitions: finances; the 
course, of study; achievement of pupils; teachers; supervision of in- 
i struction; school buildings; general conclusions and recommenda- 

^ tions; criticisms of Bloomington -sl^ool survey; and value of a siir- 

^ vey similar to that made of Bloomington. In view of the dynamic 

j character of an educational system and the length of time during 

1 which this study was in progress, a large amount of the material 

I repr^ents the accumulation of readjustments which the school an- ' 

j thorities and teaching staff were enabled to put into practice in 

I the succeeding years. This enrichment of school life was made possi- 

I bic through the more intelligent dirwtion and supervision resulting 

from the progress of the protracted studies. 

"Over one-third of the volume is given to the study of the achieve- 
ment of pupils as measured by standard te.sts, withdrawi^ls and fail- 
ure.s, and correlation of rank* in various subjects. The tests given in 
arithmetic include the Indianapolis; Stone, Courtis, Haggerty and 1 
.Smith. The handwritin^g was measured by the Thorndike and Ayres 
sgiles. Spelling was test®! by the Buckingham, Ricb, and Courtis 

■ lists. Composition and reading were measured by the ’Courtis tesW 

ill English composition %ihd rates of reading. Drayrip^ was tested 
by the Thorndike drawing scale. Bloomington shar# in the 
benefits of tho State-vdde applic^ion ofttie Thornjjke visual'W-' 
dabulary t^ and uhderstandiyig of sentences t$sC which were given ' ' 
in a large ithmber of Indrna towns, ' 






In attempting to evaluate the results of self-examinations by ^ 
small school system, *the author concludes thus r 


Above everything else, a survey of the Hloomington type results In riveting 
ultimately the surveyor’s attention on Individual pupils and their perfonnanees 
and away from the nmss*pcrformnnce. .The result Isi that* Individual needs 
become more quickly evident and consequently mbre quickly ministered to. 


Alavn, Ohio. — When the educational committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Akron, Ohio, was organized in December, 191G, it 
attempted to foster the widespread interest in public-schoolj affairs 
by making — 

\ 

so complete a study of the^clJool system as to make possible a comijiunity pro- 
gram of education.., * * ♦ Imd In mind wirnt Is best for the young iH'oide 

of Akrou nt the present time, and wdiat llie line of growth of the educational 
system should be, In order tliat eucli ^uccoe<ling group of children be properly 
educated to fit Into Its life In this city. ^ - 

Horace K Brittain, director of the bureau of municipal research, 
Tpronto, Canada, was invited to conduct the survey. He was assisted 
by Thomas li Hinckley, of. his bureau, and received the cordial coop- 
eration of the local authorities and school staff. On July 10, 1917,* 
he presented his “Report on the Schools of Akron, Made for the 
Educational Committee of the Akron 'Chamber of Commerce.” (2^4 
pp., 37 tables, numerous graphs and photographs.) 

The three main topics included in the stiid^ are the raising and 
administration y)f school funds, the physical plant and equipment, 
and what the school revenue buys for the boys and'giHs of Akron; 
The consideration of the ^vsi topic presents general financial facts, 
financial methods, and busine^ administration. The observation of 
the physical plant and equipment includes site? and buildifigs, ven- 
tilation and heating, lighting, cloakrooms, seating, cleaning of rooms, 
and a school building policy for Akron. The answer to the third 
topic led to an inquiry as to what is taught in the public schools; 
how the stibjects of the course of study are taught in the elementary 
schools; instruction in the .high schools ieducational aidminislration 
and supervision of instruction ; educational records and reports; pro- 
motion of school children; retardation .and overage; elimination of 
children; the exceptional child : medical inspection and open-window 
rooms, in the, schools; the academic and professional training , of 
teachers,sin(Sir working day, their pay, and length.of service; and the 
mutual relatiohs of the school and the community.* The group of 
47 findings and recommendations is. presented in brief (pp. 21-^5). 
The educational the i^ults of the study on * 

pa^.5>J^. l^fqr the b§nefit^ th^ i&e benefits; 
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appearing in some of our smaller cities, and the consequent bearing \ 
m)on educational problems are well illustrated in the report of the 
Educational Survey .of Elyria, Ohio,” made under the direction of ' * 
United States Commissioner of Education (Bulletin, 1918, No. 
lo, pp. 300, numerous tables and figures). The survey was financed ‘ 
I by the chamber of commerce and recei\cd the cooperative support 
I of the school officers and teachers. The field work was uucter the di- 
I rection of \\ . S. DefTenbaugh, with whom was associated seven oth^r 
I members of the Bureau of Education and five persons from outsid^^ 

I • Each phase of the school systeim and its activities studied was u.s- 
signed to a specialist. A total of 94 distinctive recommendations ’ 

( grew out of the conclusions reached in the study 'of the following 
special topics: Administration and supervision; school buildings, 
high school, instruction in primary grades; instruction in iuterinedi- 
ate and grammar grades; civic education; home economics; and 
vocational education. - , 

•f Measurements of the results of teaching were made by use of Hag- 
< gerty s test fof^eading vocabulary, the (/levcdand survey word lists 

j selected from Ayres’s spelling scale, Thorndike’s scale for quality of 

J penmanship, Woody’s (Series B) and Stone’s scalei in arithmetic, 

j A novel feature in the study of instruction yi the primary grad& is 

I the analysis of ‘‘the out>of-school activities” of^Rildren in these 

four grades. The tabulation (pp. 138-139) of these experiences 
under home work, home games, vacation activities, and books read, 
furnishes useful guidance for correlation with the usual school room 
activities. The occupational analysis of the liigh school popfriation 
^ and the vocntkiyal study of the 13 to 15 year old pupils in the ele- 
mentary grades show a suggestive extension of methods appropriate i 
j to the study of vocational problems. • 

f Janesville^ Wis. — Upon the invitation of the board of education 
of Janesville, a city of about 14,000 population, a survey was under- 
I taken by the Wisconsin State department of education. This study ' 

I > offered an opportunity “ to'^present in orgamzed form for tlie schools 

Wisconsin the views of the State department on city school "" 
administration;” The survey was organized under the^genoral direc- 
tion of C. P. Cary, the active direction of the field work and the ^ 
preparation of the report being in charge of W. W. Theisen, who ^ 
was assisted by H. Xi. Terry, B. R. Buckingham,. H. N. Goddard, 

Amy Bronsky, MaybeU Q* iBush^ Annie Beynolds, J. M, Dorrans, 

Janet B. BankinyO, R^c§, A. B, Cook> P, Wf Dykemay^ Ltficy 
Halo, Cecile W. Flemilliiig, B^jamih P. Edgar ' 

Frank J. Jjpwth) ai6d students ih several h6nn(0 -schools wlio 
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C. P. Cary, Madison, AVis., ,1918 (329 pp), does not include all the 
material presented to the board of education in- connection with the 
findings and recommendations. The published report is organized 
so as to present, first, the pi-oblems of administration, including the 
problem of high-sdiool organization, the building problem, teachers 
and salaries, financing the school system, the I)oard oi education, 
census, enrollment, and attendance; and, second, the problems of 
instruction, including the problem of industrial edifeation. class- 
room . instruction in elementary schools, high-school instruction, 
special counses and instruction in special subjects, library work, lime 
allotments and course of study, measuring results in school subjects, 
suj>ervision of instruction, progress and classification of pupils, pro-' 

I visions for special classes, home cooperation, health and recreation.. 
The measureinent of results in school subjects include: The. Woo(ly, 
Courtk, and Stone reasoning tests 'in arithmetic; the Kansms silent- 
reading te.st in reading; the Ayres and Puckingham tests in spelling; 
the Thorndike and Ayres scales in handwriting; the Hillega.s, '1,’horn- 
dike, and Trabnc scales in grading the composition papers, and the 
Trabuc language completion tests B and C. ' 

Columhki, S. C.— Xn interesting geogfaidiical e.vtcnsien of tho 
survey. movement wa.s made when the board of school commissioners . 
of Columbia, S C.. ro(|uested the United States .'Commissioner of 
Education to undertake the direction of a study of its public schools. 
This is the southeasternmost city of the Union to seek the benetii,s . 
of a comparison of its educational activity with that of other cities. 
The report, “ The Public Schools of Coluinb'ia, S. C.,” Bulletin, 1018^ 
No. 28 (192 pp., with numt>rmis tabies and figures), is a notable’ 
e.xample of the sympathetic and constructive type of educational sur- 
veys. In presenting the 23 general recommenclat ions growing out 
of its labors, the committee assigned to the task “ has not undertaken 
in arbilrury fashion to tel! (.'olumbia what her school .system should, 
be nor how near the ideal in accoiu])lTshinent she is 'nor llhw far iiwny 
from it. This committee is not competent tp define the ideal school 
system nor the ideal sclibol practice. It can, however, bring to Co- 
i lumbia^s attenrion those practices which -are held by other com- 
munities, for the pre^nt, at least, to be the best.” There is.ofl'ered,'^ 
accordingly, “ a constructive progranf, the imuigurntion of which 
should'pt'operiy extend oyer a period of y^sars.” “ In justice to the 
superintendent of sqJioolSj the fact sltould be mentioned that from 
time, tp fame iii his annual reports to the board of schoo} comtnia- 
sioners he has Suggested many of the thfSigjvhich fchia cotpmittee 
recpmmifehds^ , ^ 

The cheraiteristic qualities of the.eurvey appoaNwen in the br- 
ings ef the|u^ chapters of the jreportj most ofVhich.are phraked in ' 
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the form of suggestive problems and arguments. The city of Co- 
mmbia and the rise of tl\e public-school systems; are the schools of 
Columbia adequately supported? insufficient maintenance means 
ineuger salaries. for school employees; insufficient maintenance limits 
the activities attempted; insufficient maintenance has rendered the 
supervision madequate,; the holding power of the system compares 

avorably with that of other systems. Some aspects of instruction 
and supervision were studied by means of sta^^dard te,sts in spelling 
(Ayres) and in arithmetic (Courtis, fundamentals,, and Stone, rea- 
.sonings). The data record interesting and important contrasts be- 
tween th^white and'tlie colored pupil.s. The survey was made in 
1017 by the committee designated by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, including four sjieciali.sts of the bureau, F. F. Hunker, director; 
nenrietta VV. Calvin, J. L. Randall, and II. H. Baisli, and Supt. C. b! 
Gibson, of Savannah, Ga. 

* mmton-Sa?crn, N. C.-“A Study of the Winston-Salem Schools,” 
by L. A. Williams and J. H. Johnston, 1018 (03 pp.), is a larger 
outgrowth of the work of the home-county study' clubs nt the Uni- 
versity of Nortli Carolina which led the authorities of Wiitston- 
Saleiii knd Forsyth Comity to desire an extended survey of their 
schools. The pdiicational study of the schools of Winston-Salem, 
contained in this volume, is a part of the .study of the larger system’ 
of tile social and economic conditions of Forsyth County and of the 
industrial situation of the city. The visitation of the schools was 
made in February, 11)17, the superintendent, principals, and teachers 
cooperating in every ,way possible. The topics of the report include - 
Historical; organization; the school plant; the pupils; the teaching 
staff and supervi.sory officers; and finances. The summary of the 
study concludes by saying: " 

The .superlniendent knows that all these (linicultlcs extst. He has reiieateilly 
onlled attention to tticin. He mtsis more money and a larger force with which 
to hmullc the problem.. That many of thcHo conditions now obtain is fhe 
fault not of the school ottlqUils but of a too snmll hanking account for the 

.schools. 


It is planned to have this study continued by malcing an fexamina- 
tion of the teaching i-esults of the schools. 

Alton, survey’s finding is not worth mOch tlfat could'^e^ 

earned out at once; it furnishes rather a goal toward' whioh We can 4 
,stiive, mi ideal thiit wc can pursue.” With this expression ofite ''' 
belief in the ■cotistrnctive; 'cbkructer of a school sgrvey, the speoial 
commiHee on April 2^, 1918, to the b)Mrd of edac^ttM 

city of |Altoit, III., 29 ^•"nepesaery ani^iedsilble recoguitendalipRs * 
as- bbthiped- from the su^ey ” whiefeha^ inade dui^g the 
BchooJ year, W1T--18, up^er the.dirc^on 0 ^ Supt. John W*; Witherg 
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(‘‘"Findings and Recomniondations of the Survey of the^Alton Pub- 
lic Schools,’’ pp. 88, numerous tables and figures). The cord^l 
reception of the rcpoi't is indicated by the accompanying record of 
favoniblo action upon 10 of these reconiiiiendations within less than 
u month thereafter. 

The survey staff comprised eight assistant su])erinten(lonts ami 
other echool oflicers of (he St. Louis schools, each of whom prepared ^ 
the reports on the following topics, respectively: Organization, ad- 
ministration, and su])ervision ; teachers; Sl)irit; methods of teaching; 
relations of teachers and other school oHicers, relations of teachers 
and children; course of study and school sn]3])lies; testing of tUW 
results of teaching in (he elementary schools; the high scliool ; tj5l^ 
progress of children, through the gi’adc-s; and finances. ()nc‘third 
of the re])ort is occupied with the results of the tests eiuplpyeirin 
six subjects: Arithmetic (Courtis, series IL and No, 8, series A), 
reading ^tarch), s])elling (Ayres), written English (specially 
devised to trace tlie “growtli of sentenee sense”), handwriting 
(Thorndike), and geogfajiliy (devised hy Reavis and as a 

completion test for the measurement of niinimnin geographic knowl- - 
edge of elementary-school chiklr<^n). 

Mount Ilolhj^ N, J , — The study of this small school system com- 
prising a staff of 40 teachei-s and 1,110 j)upiLs, conducted unHer the 
direction of the St:fte cominissioncr of education, is marked by a 
particular interc.st in the pi‘oblems of supervision and teaching, 
‘‘The lack of a body of significant schfcl i*ccords, of a comparative* 
sort and covering a period of years, dealing” with a variety of prob- 
lems such as “ would be asked by a board of education and used by 
a su{)crvising officer in a continuous self-survey of a system of 
schools, would seem to indicate A failure on the part of the school 
officials to fully approciaft the importance of such knowledge as an 
aid ta increa.scd efficiency, and for the information of the public.” 
The ouservational part of the suney, made in February and in May, 
ldl8 , was conducted by A. B. Meredith-and Z. E. Scott, of the State 
department or education. The application of standard tests wa^ 
made by Profs. C. H. Elliott land C. S. Crow, of the department of 
education of the State University of New Jersey, the ^account of 
which (iopStiltites three-fourths of the report, Survey of the School 
System of Moi^t Holly^^N. J., Northampton Township” (80 pp., 
with. numorouB tables and figures) . The tests used wore J English com-r 
posjiti<5ij, Jin th§ grades and the^high $dioot (^essarr^unty scale) ; 
bandwrij;ing (Tliorndike) ; ( Ayreg and ; read- 
ing ^es B, aAd Stoiie^ 

i^k6onipg:|V ftlfl^aV in^rst yearrhigk sohool (lifitz) ; and LaUn, 
four yei^ of Idgh scl^ (Hehmpn)« The jreport closes with 29 
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recommendations, and a list of tlie equipment of a biological labora- 
tory for a high school class of 12 pupils. 

Des Moims, The applicability of survey methods to specific 

problems of a particular part of a school system is interestingly illus- 
tratod m the “ Survey of the High Schools of Dos Moines, ’’ly Ervin 
«E. Lewis (l.niversity of Iowa Extension^Bulletin, 1D18, No 37 pi> 

. fi4,.with tables, figures, and map). The problems considered in’this 
survey are stated as follows: ' ♦ ^ ’ 

' tlifTorwit kinds of hlRh schools needed? Should Los .Moines continue 

Its present policy of cosmopolitan hlRh schools, or should special kinds of 
schools, such ns commercial, technical, or trade he established? 

3. Are junior or slx*year hlcb sclJools necflod? 

4. AVhat shouhhbe Des Moines' policy with reference to vocational secondary 

o<hicanon tUiring the next decade? ^ ^ 

The recommendations offered in answer to these questions are based 
on the results of a careful analysis. of thd historical development ot 
- ^ high schools in the city and a comparison of Des Moinfe with 25 
other cities of its size. A clearer perspective is gained by the con- 
,^centrat)on of those factors involved in the specific problen'is Tho 
survey was authorized hy the board' of directors, sanctioned by the 
chamber of commerce, and directed by E..E. Lewis, with whom was 
associated a committee of the e.xtension division and the college of 
education of the State university, ns W(>11 as assistants. 

Mmcatine, /tnca.^The extent to which the problem of a building 
program, featured in several recent surveys, can be carried further 
uito a stock taking of all the school plant of a small city is illus.‘ 
tratod in the“ Survey of the Scliool Buildings of Muscatine,” by E. J. 
Ashbaugh (University of Iowa Extension Bulletin, 1918, Np.‘ 41 
pp. 38, 14 figsj. By means of Strayer’s score tiard for school' build- 
ings,'the seven large grade buildings, as well as the high-school build- 
ing, were scored in January, 1918, by two rnenibers of the survey staff 
It was found that the conditions of buildings and grounds were 22 
per cent “good,” 21 per cent “fair,”-and 57 per cent “bad.” The 
findings are graphically detailed for the benefit of community interest 
and culminate m a gipup of recommendatioDs “ which will take years 
to complete.” * ' ‘ •' 

Pat^son, N. illustration of the progress made in; the co- 

operation of departaients of edue'atlon in- higher inatitutidhs is 
found jn the s^^vfiy pf public schools of Baterson; N. J., ^ich 
was raadfe in Jhe spring of 19J8J>y th| staff abd stnlnn^ ouffd^. 

.. pirtment of edu^tiqhal ajlminietjatioitt of teachera jtjaW The 
• direction ana„gmdance of Aho 5iiipy|y were bjr‘(Wrge.D. Strayer, 
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• N. 4i. Engelhardt, ‘F. W. Hart, and E. .S. Evenden. The details 
were,marked out' in the practicum in educational administration at 
the college. Four major studies were undertaken: The ability of 
Paterson to pay for educational advantages; the school building 
plant; the achievement of pupils in the elementary schools; tho 
teaching staff {ind. quality of instruction. The material on the last 
topic is not included in the report which appears in the “Annual 
Report of rfie Board of Education of Paterson, N. J., for the year 
ending June 30, 1918,” (pp. 99-290). 

Tlia, data for the measurement of the achievement of the pupils 
were gathered between March 14 and April 10, and are accepted 
ns being comparable with the results of other surveys. The sub- 
jects measured and the tests ^ven were composition (Nassau County 
' ' supplement), handwriting (Thorndike), spelling (Ayres), arithme- 
* tic (Woody, Stone reasoning, Courtis fundamentals), language 
(Trabue), and reading (Thorndike, alpha 2). The tests were so 
arranged that every grade and every child in the regular elementary 
schools was represented in one or more of the subjects. 

City school reports . — ^The biennium under review has witnessed an 
interesting addition to the literature of educational surveys in the 
form of the reports of boards of education and superintendents of 
*: schools, ^he following are a group of reports which illustrate tho 

. spread of the survey method and its utilization in creating a more 
intelligent public who support and* patronise the schools: 

“A Review of the Rockford (111.) Public Schools, 1915-16,” by 
Supt. R. G. Jones (126 pp., 68 tables, 63*'chnrts), contains infornia- 
.tion ^hich was — . ' 

collected and organized by the staff In the schools and subniltt^ to the bonrd 
of 'education by the superintendent of schools. Its purpbse^ts to carry tp the M 
. ; homes of this city Information" concerning, the physical property, the curriculum, 
the teaching staff, the attendance, some mensun^le results In teaching, and 
other matters which may Interest. * . / 

This detailed and forceful presentation of the schok)ls yf^s put 
forth with the hope of making “every. citizen. of this city better ac- . 
quainted with an institutibn in which he is a stockholder.” Tests of * 
the achievements of pupils were nxade in penmanshij), arithmetic, 
spelling, 'cpmpositioh, and Veftding, ^ ^ 

C* " The “.Report of the Superintendent of StAools, 1916-17 ” of Huron, 

N S, Dak,, jby Supf..^ (86 pp;/36 feble^ 39. charts) 

tcbipfe . to -those detailed 

to^Kt H schbbl^ara Thf ' 

tmal is arranged und^ theee'topi^: Organization and administ^ 

. tibnj physical envirtmmeiit; tqftchin^ force; pupil accounting; 
qualij^ of instructiojii pupil'acb^vement} and gohe^ costs, Teeta 





of pupil a(^ievement were made in first grade Vocabulary, spelling, 
arithmetic, handwriting, reading, composition, and algebra. 

The first printed "‘Report of the Board of Education, 1912-1918,’’ 
of Rochester, Minn., by Supt. H. A. Johnson (208 pp.), shows how 
r the survey -movement has found lodgment in this ra^dly growing 

community. 

In these days schools are surveyed, tested, and measured ; but so many times 
this Is done hurriedly and by outsiders. In many cases the results can not help 
l)ut lack in thoroughness. For the past five years our school^ have been con- 
stantly surveyed by the superintendent, working in a spirit of cooperation with 
his tencbera 

The cffqrt to secure a definite measurement of the efiSciency of their 
schools led the superintendent to act upon the suggestions contained in 
the circular of the Bureau of Education, City-Schoof Circular, 1915- 
16, No. 21, offering -“some suggestive points for superintendents in 
the smaller cities who are surveying their own schools.” The material 
accumulated (pp. 31-141) includes tests in reading, errors in English, 
graintnar, and punctuation, arithmetic, spelling, age-grade, retarda- 
tion, and acceleration, promotion, etc. Mr^. F. Miller, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, cooperated in givingThe tests from which were 
derived the “ caure and effect and analogies tests.” 

, This report we hope will be studied by every school patron Into whose hands 
It may fall. It anawers many questions which have l)eeD asked again -and 
'^agaln. The« tabulations will be' thrown on a screen at teachers' and parents*- 
meetlngs, so that every parent may learn their slgnlflcancfc 

Supt. H. O. Dietrich, of Kane, 'Pa., is utilizing a novel mono- 
graphic method of reporting the ‘results of self-surveys in the schtMls 
; of this city. The board.of education of Kane ha? issued the following 

f series of docuinkits: (1) Estimates or positivism. Which I April, 

1917 (15 pp.), reporting tests in spellj|i^, handwriting, and arithme- 
tic; (2) Child Accounting for th? Schools of Kane, Pa., June, 1917 
(8 pp., 7 tables); (8) The Chili 'Where is He? October, 1917. 

(8 pp.) ; (4) Education in Dollars and Cents, March, 1918 (16 pp.) ; 

(6) Does it Paj? April, 1918 (16 pp.), contadiiiflg 15 exhibits from 
publications of the Bureau of Education; (6) Suggestion^&r Teach- 
ers, June, 1918 (24 pp.), dealing with the course of stiM^ In 19!l8 
ho pyblisheJ Evidence, the Curwensville School?” (23 ppi),' /^ 
which was a report modeled on 4Kese line^ ' V m 

Supt. lEmest C. Withaiu, inf the “ Schooi Repoi^t. "the TJiwn^bf 
Sou^ngtpn, CpnDu,” .in l^(^,.8umm^n^ the progr^^ef the four, 
yeara^pffered A j&pgrain for ftift futorejjMrf' informed, his 
consUtdenc^Y^n such matters as retard£tl8n-rand * 

^ tewhi^^hile^ se th his|*porO« * 

In grap^o uad fadiulaK presentation he agein the ijua^j . 
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of instruction in the schools in arithmetic, English composition, 
spelling, handwriting, algebra, and shows the holding power of the 
high school. 

“The Mirror; As We See Ourselves^ (28 pp.), w^is issued by 
Supt. Frederick S. Comp as a partial “ autosurvey ” for the period, 
September, 1916, to, February, 1018, as a report on the work of the 
supervisor of tests and standards of the public schools of Stamford, 
Conn. It includes an eighth grade study, grade progress table, time 
allotment, distribution of marks in eighth grade and high schools, 
graphic, exhibit of scliool buildings and premises, results of tests in 
'handwHting and eighth grade composition, and a report of the fii'st 
year’s work of the supervisor of tests and standards. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVl^S. 

Vocational education, as a specific problem as well as an element in 
scliool situations, has received attention during the' biennium in both 
special and general surveys. The parage of the Smith-Hughes Act 
by Congress in February, 1917^ brought to a Nation-wide conclusion 
the first definite formative developments of the vocational type of 
education, and fixed the program for its extension. 

The original edition of the“ report of the Minneapolis Survey for 
Vocational Education, published on January 1, 1916,' being soon 
exhausted, has been thoroughly revised and issued as “the finished 
result of the survey ” under the title of “ Vocational Education Sur- 
vey of Minneapolis^ Minn.,” made by the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education, by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1917, Bulletin, Whole No. 199, Vocational Educa- 
tion Scriesj No. 1 (pp. 682, 25 chapters, 4 appendices, 20 tables, 8 
charts). 

Indiam. — Fou^^of the surveys for vocational education growing 
out of the vocational education law passed in February, 1913, by the 
Indiana Legislature, have appeared within the biennium. This series 
•of sui:vey8 is unique in that it attempts, under State autholdty joined 
with local cooperation, to provide a State-wide program bi It up 
•out pf the results of surveys of well-selected fommunities. The State 
board of education, in accordance with the provision of the act, 
organized^a vocational division, placed in charge of W. F, Book, 
deputy superintendent, with whom later were associated A. M. Smith, 
special agent In dh&Ige of agricultural educatiqn, Addaide Bay lor 

Ispeciai ^nt t^aiipervise domestic science, and Oharjes 3£ Winslovfj " 
special Ijgentibr'td^ r^^rch. imdertying purpoa^^f J|ll 

these aUmj;s r 1 ' 

'^cta that wpald be needed efliclent imU ocQ^omfc jELrogram of* 

1 8«6 lUporl of m CoMlMtfeaer ef feOucAUM tbe jrear todea itm 80. 1918, Tot L 
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• vocational training for that community, and to ascertain from a study of the 
public, private, and parochial schools of the community how far the vocattonal 
needs of that community were already being met by existing agencies. The 
ultimate purpose was to suggest a definite program for organising and develop- 
ing vocational education In the particular city or district covered by the 
survey — 

and thus ‘‘ some defihite help might also be obtained for solving the 
problem of providing an efficient scheme of vocational training for 
the State as a whole.” 

The “ Report of the Richmond, Ind., Surrey for Vocational Edu- 
cation,” December 1, 1916 (586 pp., 41 tables, 51 illustrations)-, wMI^ 
conducted cooperatively by the State board of education, the boa^^ 
of education of Richmond, and lo'diana Universi^, assisted by an 
extensive local survey committee of 51 members under the direction 
of Robert J . Leonard, of the university, the field work extended 
from February 1 to May 15, 1916. Occupational information con- 
cerning the forms of industrial, commercia‘ 1 , and household employ- 
ment, ^venile employment, and home and school gardening is col- 
, lected in detaU, and the present. provisions of the schools to meet 
thase needs are set forth. Part IV presents the methods o*f the 
survey and Jthe forms and scljediHes used in making type studie?. 

- The “ Report of^Evansville, Ind., Survey for Vocational- Edu- 
cation,” January 1, 19J7, by Charles H. Winslow (510 pp., 65 tables, 

4 charts), with the assistlince of a local survey committee of 12 rpem- 
* ^ bers and the cooperation of 23 organizations, l^as prepared in re- 
sponse' to the invitation of the’ Evansville board of education to the . 
State board of education-" to make a survey of the city of Evans- 
ville, looking toward the establishment of a day vocational school 
$2,800 being apprbpriated for the work. The occupational analyse 
present the situation in furniture and woodworking industries, build- 
. ing trades, cigah factories, dressmaking, flour mills, garment making, 
gas engine miuiufacturing, hospitals and nurses, laundries, machinirt 
trade, plow manufacturing, potteries, printing, railroad shop, retail 
' = stores, stove manufacturing, vehicle manuketuring, gardening, and 
general agriculture. The resources of the schools and libraries for 
' vocational purposes are included. Special attention is called in Pa^i 
VIII to thiB vocational needs of colored people. 

The “Report of the Jefferson County Saevey for Vocatiofi&I 
Education,” Jknoary 1,-1917 (86 pp.),‘wa 9 rtn^tde by a surv^ ^ 5610 - 
mittce of 18 membprSj including State and:- local Representatives, 

. an<Jef> the direction of W. F. Book, g^nd conjains 4h*ih&teriaL of the 
■ durvey condWted dttring, th$ jnontlis of June tb. J)eceit&,' l»ll6; 
-Ais study followed. :^ui? im ihteres^w^iUi, are represented in ' 
iho oygaoization of tl®* report, as follows: ‘ . 

(J) ecDDondc litiiatioii, settlor iortb important facta'pertainlog to the ^ 

coui^ th«.<^cter airt '«^ 
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land ^nd other property with w'hich the farmer has to work; (2) the status 
of husbandry in the county; (3) financial resources of the county and agencies 
for rural betterment ; (4) the status and work of the public scbools of the 
coun^. 

^The “lieport of the Indianapolis, Ind., Survey for Vocational 
tduca^tion, Januarv 1, 1917 (Vol. I, 400 pp., 31 tables, 4 charts), 
was prepared by Clfarles H. Winslow, wlio was aided by a Sfaie 
survey committee of 28 members and 23^ooperative agencies in 4]u! 
city. One^half of the fund of $7,000 for -the expense of the survey 
was contributed by the State board of education -and one-half by 
the. Indiana board of school commissioners. The field work was 
begun* on July 5, 1916. .The Indianapolis survey^ ^ere possible, 
is differentiated fxom the other surveys chiefly in emphasis— 

by the eflforfto present process analyses b.v Industries^ 'to summarize the results 
. of the survey In analysis charts of occupations, to consummate trade agreements, 

. and to regard the conditions of employment and the vocational needs of boys 
and girls 14 to 16 years of age, and of those who have passed the age of 
. compulsory school attendance, v- , 

The following tables af agreement were entered into: A two-year 
part-time apeement for instruction salesmanship, by four firms; 
a continuation school agreement for instruction in salesmanship, by 
four firins; agreemeht for a two-year day course in woodworking, by 
. , 16 employers; a three-year compulsory evening continuation school 
agreement for plumber’s apprentices, by 60 employers; agreement 
for a-two-year dity course in sheet-inetnl work; and for a one-year 
■ part-time course for girls w^ho wish to become telephone operators 
is pending. - 

^yilmington, Industrial Education in Wilmington, Dela- 

. ware” (Bulietiii, 1918, No. 25, pp. 102, 57 tables) is the report of a 
survey made by Fred C. Whitcomb under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of JEducatipn. It .forms “a part of a comprehensive con- 
structive educational snryey o'f the State of Delaware,” undertaken . ' 
by the Bureau of Education irt cooperation with the DclawSbe Edu- 
cational Cooperation .Associatiwi. The purpose of the effort was 
to correlate the i^ulte of a study of the schpols, of the industrias, 
and of the provisions for industrial education in both schools and 
industries, into a constructive program. The field work was ac- 
cpmplished*during the period from , November, 1916, to January, 
rl916, use being made of the six ^orms, reproduced in the app^dix. 

, The study is chai'acterized by the special, attontipn given to fte -13 
pupils, in accordube with. the.’'applroach made to, the 
v^jttionaFediachti^^ « 

^pjo^ont 

laban affecting, miaor8,-tl^;report presents its mitefial*’'uildw4iSi^ 

pertam groups of ptibMo school pupils; 
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a^udy of the industries; young people in the industries; educational 
nwds of workers, and present educational opportunities; Bdeees- 
tions fora program of industrial education. 

7^a.-In “ The Boy and'the School, a Partial Survey 
m the Public Schools of Fort Dodge, Iowa,” August 15, 1917 (19 pp., 
Bulletin 32, engineering extension department, Iowa St^te Ckillbe of 
^iculture), Edward T. Snively undertakes to discover in this typi- 
cal town, located in an agricultural community — 

the chief reasons why so many boys leave the schools of our city bef^e com- 
pleting the course: In what grades the greatest number of boys drop out; what 
they do after leaving school ; what their earning capacity Is; and what readjust- 
ments should be inatle In our present courses, of study to make them meet even 
more fully than they are now doing, the needs of our boys and of the community. 

The data studied include enrollment of boys in the sixth and sev- 
enth grades, in thg autunui of 1909 in order to see what had happened 
to them educationally and vocationally by the time of the' study 
which was made in February, 1916. . 

Commercial education surveys. — That a survey should “ present a 
, program for develppment” is illustrated in the studies made of com- 
mercial education in Mi^uri (1916) and in New Mexico (1917). 

. They had their origin in the rush of the commercial teachers of 
dach State, to inaugurate a constructive and comprehensive program 
of State-wide standardization of commercial education ” and were 
authorized by the commercial departments of the State teachers’ 
a.ssocintions. A summary of the methods, scope, and findings of 
the studies is contained in the “ Signified Results of Missouri and 
New Mexico Commercial Education Surveys,” by Paul S. Lomax 
School Review, February, 1918 (pp. 73-84), who served as the chair- 
n>an of the committee for each State. Questionnaire data were col- 
lected and summarized under these topics: Qualifications of com- 
mercial teachers; equipment of commercial departments; business 
curriculum; courses of study; e^catignal measurements. 

% 

HIOUEB^ EDUCATIONAtt INSTITUTIONfi, 

korth l9aiJcota>r^Oii August 4, 1915, the newly created Jforth Da- 
kota board of regents invited the Commissioner of Education to o^ist 
the ^ard in making a survey bf the Statu educational institutidns 
require^ by g, recently ebactgd law. Thp survey cbminission, sgkiiit^ ^ 
Jointly by the conuniskiopfer Mid the jboatd, included William f. ,®awv 
deij, EdWinB, CAighead, and.ltbtd8)R Coffman. I'he field Whrfc^as 
Ndy^et 1916. Appro^tely lOdfays were sp^t the 
Stat$,^n^^tions, inhlfidrng the unrrersity, the ' 
spiW.at Wttltey aty. The 

final UrAhAritihfnn A'f tliA 
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findings and recommendations so as to realize the desire of the board 
for “ a comprehensive, constructive report, looking toward the futiiro 
development of a sound, progre^ive State policy for higher educa- 
tion rather than a m^e critical analysis* of any defects that might 
be found to exist.” 

“State Higher Educational Institutions of North Dakota, a Re- 
port to the North Dakota State Board of Regents of a Survey made 
under the Direction ’of the ’United States Commissioner of Educa- 
• . tion,” .Bulletin, 1916, No. 27 (202 pp., 56 tables, 26 fibres), presents' ' 
the report under the following topics: The State of North Dakota; 
brief outlin»f educational needs, :as indicated by character and re- 
sources of^^B State; the University of North Dakota; the North 
Dakota Ag^iltural College; function of the university and agricul- 
tural college; department of education at the university and the agri- 
. cultural college ; the State normal schools ; the State school of forestry 
nnd the State school of science; the State library commission; sta- 
tistical comparisons; comparison of courses and Classes at the univer- 
sity and the agricultural college, and summary of recommendations. 
This survey is an addition to those which have more recently been em- 
phasizing the need of proper correlation along functional lines. In 
considering the arfungements for instruction, attention is called to 
the contrary effects of the “vertical” and the “horizontal” sppei& 
in classes. and courses.' North Dakota being essentially a rurtu and 
agricultural State, the. determination of its educational needs are 
^ most effectively stated (p. 26). The interpretation of these needs is 
made clearer by the 12 presuppositions which precede (p. 170) the 40 
recommendations which are made to the State board of regents. 

University of Nevada.— On February 17, 1917, the Commissioner 
of Education presented the report of the survey of the University of 
Nevada conducted under his direction, as provided by the action of 
the Educational Survey Commission created by the legislature of 
1915 of that State. The work of the survey was done by Samuel P. 
Capen and Edwin B. Stevens. The labors of this committee extended 
during the last five months of 1916. In studying the institution and 
preparing, the. material which was published as the “Report!^ of a 
Survey of the University of Nevada,” Bulletin, 1917, No.T9 (184 pp., 

: BO tables^ 13 fij^res, 25 maps, with numerous tables in the appendix), 
the survey was atientive to the four basal criticisms: indicating unr^t 
, in the public mind as to the operations of .the instiWfeion. The -in- 
|£v ?'.,sti£ution^s iBlatic^l^ ■ partis^^^ politics seemed!lo;.l>^ ^t of hit 
^ topical ^d^ folio wihm toy 

b the fieli pf 

' ^ Specific topics considered mclude;; Univernty of Nevada 
pubUc sehtimtot ^ tod epn^ cl ^ 
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Nevada; higher education in Nevada and the factors which 'condi- 
tion it; the Univeraty of Nevada and the public service; standards 
and the distribution of the student body at the University of Nevada; 
cducationaf administration of the university; training and experience 
of the faculty; work and remuneration of the teaching staff; costs; 
organization and needs of separate divisions of the uinversity. The 
committee finally conceives of an ideal for a university in such a 
State which is thus described: 

In view of a small population and Insistent local needs, the Institution would 
devote itself solely to tl)e education and service of the citizens of its own State. 
It would consist of but few .colleges and departments. Exclusive of a college 
of arts and sciences .designed to give facilltles'for liberal culture and pure schol- 
arship to those who can take advantage of them (and the number should in- 
crease as fast as possible), it would offer technical and professional courses only 
In lines contributory to the major vocations of the State. It would recognize a 
special obligation to provide enough trained teachers to insure to the State an. 
evenly served and effective public school .sy.stem. With respect to the number of 
students In residence, It would be a small Institution. It would, Indeed, regard 
Its small size as n peculiar privilege, enabling It to give to those who frequent 
It a more Intimate oversight, a more Intensive training than,, are commonly 
afforded In very large Institutions. It would seek a national reputation for the 
highest excellence In those few departments which the special needs of Its con- 
stituency have called Into being. It would press for means to secure men and 
equipment to wjn such a reputation. It would convince the State of the essen- 
tial soundness of this program, of the bigness of the opportunity thus presented. 
It would reinforce Its appeal by making Itself the State’s center of Inquiry and 
distribution for all forms of knowledge bearing on the health, the material In- 
tenets, the Intellectual and social welfare of the clttzena 


University of Kentucky.— In January, 1917, the governor of Ken- 
tucky, acting in accordance with the resolution of the board of trus- 
tees of the University of Kentucky adopted in the preceding month, 
appointed an investigating committee of the board to report in the 
following June upon the propriety of consolidating the two colleges 
of engineering and the, conditions involving the “ discontent among 
the alumni and student body toward the existing admin^ration.” 
This committeo> called to its aid a suryey commission comprising 
Thomas F. Kane and Charles M. McConn, with Kendrick C. Bab* 
cock os consulting member, two of whom spent 20 days at the univer- 
sity and the third visiting if at four different times. The “ Beport 
jof the Survey Commission,’^ Bulletin of the^Ifniversity of Kehtucky, 
July, 1917 (pp. 7-76, with a later report ibr prolonged^consideratibn 
of future policy, -pp. 77-92), includes also the report of the investigUV 
ing coihmitt^ yhe work Qf the kupvey commi^ioff iahderteok to 
forgiul^te ^^ciple^ by which practi^«f9t;n^cuib:^t luT the iiag rHn- 
tiOu could bftju^^daccprdih TlSs' study isjaeoessanl^' locOl apd 

dpscriptite, m 1 


^sslble. sur- 


veys of of I^a and the 'Uuiyersity of 
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for comparative standards. Because of the peculiar situation 5n- 
^ volved this study ig, for surveys, unusually frank and personal Of 
the 69 recommendations reported to the board of trustees, all but one 
were unanimously adopted. . 

Iowa State Teachers* College ,— “Eeport of an Inside Sur- 
vey” (Bulletin of the Iowa State Teachers’ College, April, 1917, 
pp., 12 tables, 5 maps, and views, and Supplement of the Report, bv 
President H. H. Seerley) is the result of the “ protective measure” 
adopted by the faculty of the Iowa State Teachers’ College after the 
institution had “been surveyed -and surveyed by legislative. commit- 
tees, State boards, by the National Bureau of Education, by repre- 
sentatives of foundations and by self-appointed individuals notably 
curious, honest investigation. and otlierwise.” The “inside survey ” 
was made by a committee of seven members of the faculty, between 
March 1 and June 1, 1917, with the understanding “that it must bo 
^ conducted! from a different standpoint and with a different purpose 
than the previous attempts. A committee of three laymen was desig- 
nated “ to read the report in manuscript” and to satisfy themselves 
that the facts therein stated were true. An effort was made to follow 
the survey outlines projected by the committee on normal school 
standards and surveys of the National Council of State Normal 
School Presidents and Principals in 1917;^ but, it was soon found 
that a report limited to the points therein designated would not 
adequately represent “ the motives’, purposes, undertakings, evalua- 
. lions, expenditures, requirements, capabilities and accomplishments” 
of the college. 

The introductory* sections (pp. 5-39) were prepared by H. H. 
Seerley; The report presents the findings of the several subcommit- 
tees oh the following eleven topics : The organization of the* Iowa 
State Teachers’ .College; the cutriculums offered; length of time of 
the several curriculums; entrance requirements; graduation require- 
^ mcnts and nuinbefs; special subjects; the training school; qualifica- 
tions of members of the faculty; salaries, teaching hours,' student 
hours, cogt per student hour ; accounting and costs ; normal school 
costs, , - 

Illinois coUeges.r—ln order to “ discover such facts as would en- 
lighten /the church boar^ of education upon the relation of the 
ebwrch to the colleges and inform the colleges, of their re^tibn to 
^ eiach.other,” the.Cpuncil.of Church of Education, comprising 


, the boards of ^educatioh. of 1$ dehominati^nsi authonzj^.“A,sU^i^ 



' ^ Add rvuM alii 

wa-asii 
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were collected between September. 1916, and February, 1917, througli 
the Chicago office of the council. Statistical and graphic representa- 
tion IS given of the density of population of Illinois, geographic 
source of students, educational source of students, religious source 
of students, solirce of studente socially; the overlapping of college, 
territories; regions instruction; attendance^ aftd retention of stu- 
dents; professional distribution of graduates.' 

Something of the complexity of the situation involvTiig higher 
education in Illinois is seen from the fact that in this State there 
are 37 institutions in addition t^the junior colleges connected with 
high schools competing for patronage, from the graduates of the four- 
year high schools.” The questionnaire returns from 2,543 fresh- 
men, about two-fifths of all the liberal arts freshmen in the State, 
show the foUpwing interesting results as to the reasons why they 
select paiticiilar institutions: • * 

,, , , P«r cent, 

Lduciitioilal Btundnrds of the Institution 27,0 

Lwation of college near houie s _ 23*0 

Influence of other students 11*0 

Opportunities for seir.support during course ~ y! 3 

Infl nonce of college alunml 1 1 _ _ 6 8 

Church (*onnection {same denoniinhfion)^ 0 

Family or relatives connected with college.*. J___ ' 5 5 

Religious life of lustitutlon 5^5 

Social nnd nthletic life of the college ”'^” 1 . 111 ' 5 1 

innuence of held worker for college... 2 , 5 

[University of Pittsbwrcjh.—ln order to secure n clearer vision of 
the .institutional functions which the university could servo iu its 
local community, the board of trustees of the University of Pitts- 
burgh instituted a survey in 1915 which extended over a period of 
nearly two years. The wide ramifications to which this study led 
and the iiiercasiog^complexity in which a university and its com- 
munity stand mutually related Jed to the publication pf “A New 
Uasis for Social Progress,” by William C. White and Louis J. Heath, 
December, 1917 (221 pp.,.Hoiig^iton Mifflin Go., New York)? This 
volume is an interesting attempt to formulate principles fdr e<luca- 
tional reorganization which shall bring about k more efficient co-' 
ordination of the vocational needs of a modem community and the 
edncational agencies within the commili\ity endeavoring to siktisi^ 
^ose needs. Present-day failures in edycatibn and iJn other human 
interests are traced chiefly to a lack of accurate HnpWledge* whicii 
ckn cQrte aiaptit ^only through ftontinUed analysis of 
Each eommhn%1sJiting apt a 45p6ciaHhan^tepstierljif| that heeds 
'Whb.stu^ in a way as to'shOw’" hoii*M complete, recongferoctfon 
of the_en»e '<^ syslem wilLbe poss^bie hy -abplistog the 

arbitrary lines town between the present branches of ~ 
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which are articulated into courses of study, an'd to allow for a “ de- 
partmentalization ” of knowledges with reference both to students’ 
capacity and community needs. To this end, the authors propose 
“a municipal foundati6n for the study and advancement of com- 
munity education,” with a bureau of analysis, a bureau of statistics, 
and a bureau of supply. This foundation would carry on a continii- | 
oils survey of community needs and community schooling, cor re- \ 

lating the latter on a unit plan for the community, i^mong the gen- 
eral recommendations, it is proposed that such a foundation for the ^ 

Pittsburgh community be placed in residence at the Unive^ity of i 

Pittsburgh. V 


^ NEGRO EDUCATION. 

A monumental effort to encompass a survey involving the educa-. 
tional interests of about one-tenth‘of our population is permanently 
recorded in “Negro Education: A Study of the Priviito and Higher 
Schools for Colored People in the United ’Stat!^” prepared in co- 
operation with the Phelps-Stokes fund under the direction of Thomas 
. Jesse Jones, specialist in the education of racial groups, Bureau of 
dklucation, in two volufhes, 1917 (Vol. I, Bulletin, 1916, No. 38, 
pp; 411, 8 tables, 3 maps, 40 plates of illustrations; Vol. II, Bulletin, 
.1916, No. 39, 704 pp., 31 maps, 1 diagram). This important study 
gre\^ from a suggestion made iii November, 1912, by the trustees of 
the Phelps-Stokes fund, which provided most of its expense, and was 
conducted under the immediate direction of the Commissioner of 
Education. The regular staff of surveyors associated with the 
director included Thomfts J. Woofter, Walter B. Hill, and Ocoa Tay- 
lor. Special assignments wer6 completed by William Hill, Mrs. 
T. J. Jones, G. S. Dickennan, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Albertson, Ogderi 
Purves, John H. Jinks, and Messrs. Bebbington and Higson, char- 
tered account^ts of Now York. Cooperation was extended by-tho 
State superintendents of public instruction of the 15 Southern States 
involved, by the officers of the schools surveyed, and by the various 
supporting boards and agencies. , . 

- The purpose of the survey was formulated in terms of a long-felt 
and widespiread need for accurate information that would enable one 
to decide “ as to the merits and demerits of the, many appeals for 
mon^y and sympathy in behalf of all sorts and couditions of institu- 
tions fpr the improvement of the Negro.” In realizing its original 
aim of recording an “ evaluation of the private schools^’ for the edu- 


cation pj^^;eolored> people, i^e. 'rtydy ‘ makes i : mdsCimppri^^ :cphtri- 



I 


SluHedV (1) "All private" 




scope oi stirye;, accordingly, 
ite for colnrad eleineiita^ or^ldglior{ (2) all 
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schools above the elementary grades, whether public or private* 
Reports are made on 790 individual ' schools and institutions, of . ^ 
which 625 are priv^p schools, 28 State institutions, 64 public high 
schools, 3. city normal schools, 27 county training schools, and 43 
special institutions (arranged geographically in Volume II). A 
“background” for the j)rivute and higher institutions was found in 
t!ie public school system for Negi oes. The information presented • 
concerning each school* includes: ^Characterization .of the school; 
.ownership and control; attendance; teachers anc/ workers; organi- 
zation; financial; plant; and recommendations. Three years were 
required to coinplete^tho undertaking; two, the school years of 1913^ 
14 and- 1914-15, being spent in the field work obtaining facts 
through personal. visits to the institutions described; and one, 1915- 
16, to revisits and other verification of the data and the preparation 
of the report. A striking feature of tlffe study is^the attempt to 
support thej^qualitative evaluation by ineasureinent. “ For the pur- 
pose this study it was found that the best available measure -of 
public-school facilities was the relation between teachers’ salaries, as 
given by the State superintendents, and the population 6 to 14 5^ears 
of age, as reported byjlie United States census. Salaries * ♦ 

are the most accurately reported of all the school facts.” This ratio' 
as the per capita expenditure for white and colored children was 
determined for each county in the Stipes of Alabama, Arkansas, Del- 
aware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, ' 
and Virginia. 

The general discussipn of the vast material collected 6n Negro 
education is presented in Volume I under tliese topics ; General sur- , 
vey; public school facilities; secondary education; college and pro- 
fessional education; preparation of teachers; industrial education; 
rural education; ownei*ship and control; ^iicational funds and asso- 
ciations ; financial accounts and student records ; buildings and grounds 
by Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Albertson; history of Negro education, by 
.George S. Dickerman; and' frecdmeil’s aid societies, 1861-1871, by 
Julius H, Parmelee. Th^ appendix contains eight extensive tables 
of statistics of Negro schools. - 

Having performed its task of discrimination^ expressed ip 

the constructive policy of recommendatio/is "regarding individual 
institutions, thp* study offers a larg^rograra of BduQational vi^uea * 
in reorganization, iii its proposal Of oomipitt^ rcpi’e$entiug the 
various Mi^iOus denonvna^Ons to apt" Wisely* & deye^opmeni' Of 

pr^O^y distributed, and glftded 

Jinoiude, t^o in 12 . 

States for the Negro'lace.''^ \ . 

. '-.r. ' : 
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• FOREIGN 80HVEY8. 


Saskatchewan, Canada . — “ A Survey of Education in the Province 
Saskatchewan, Canada: A Report to the Government- of the 
Provihce of Saskatchewan,” by Harold W. Foght, speciali^n rural 
school practice. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., Regina, 
191^ (183 pp., 8 maps, 31 figs., 32 tables, and additional tables 
and appendix), is a uniejue, contribution to survey literature. Pre- 
liminary discussion as to the n^ed for a scientific study of the educa- 
tional situation in Saskatchewan to serve as a basis for needed 
reorganization led to an order in council on June 7,'19173 for an edu- 
cational survey. “ This is probably the first instance on record of 
a Government extending an invitation to a citizen in the eiu^iloy of 
another country to direct the study of its school system.” The active 
field work was extended during three months from Augiist to No- 
vember, 1917. The director of the survey was assisted on special 
topics by W; Carson Ryan, jr.^-of the United States Bureau of Ed^ 
cation. Cordial cooperation w^ extended by various— pi’Qyi wmU 
oflicials, officci-s, and teachers, aiul the public education league. 

The topics presented include: Saskatchewan, the lamLand people; 
fundamental cdiiralional needs as indicated by the' chjiracter and 
resources of the Province; the present educational system; school 
organization and administration; school inspection and professional 
supervision; school population, enrollment and attendance; organiza- 
tion and adaptability of the rural schools; consolidation of rural 
schools; rural high schools and continuation schools for adults; city, 
town, and village schools; high schools and collegiate institutes; the 
teaching staff; the normal schools; vocational education; separate 
schools; schools in non-English communities; the examination sys- 


tem ;'JR.’hool hygiene and health inspection; school support, whiU the 
Province paysr for education. The methods' of inquiry imdudcdycr- 
sonal visits and the usc of official data and records and questionnaire, 
material. 1% study is doubly interesting to t\% student of the 
survey movemeqt and educational progress because in making coiu- 
purisonsit utilizes the facts of education in the.United States. ,Fift^- 
cight specific re'coniincndations are made. ^ • A 

“ Studio in Higher Education in Ireland and Wales with ,^Sug-\ 
gcstio^,for Universities and Colleges in the United States,” BuUc- 
tin^ loil, Nor (115 pp.), and “Studies in Higher Education in' 
England' and Scotland .with Suggcstiqns’Jtor Universitie.s and Col- 
J.^g:cs :in; the Unii^d (276 pp./ 14 

Thesa studw ate^of special mter^ made^aiKt^y wei^dunn tno 
yeai^ ISlSrlSifi) and recording situation in higlier 




' educational surveys. o3 

cation m England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. The aim of the 
autlior IS “to point ont facts and tendencies in higher education jii 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, by which American uni- 
versities and colleges can profit.” The reports are based on visits 
o 70 institutions, including universities, university colleges, colleges 
and technical and agricultural colleges and schools. ♦- 

The topics presented in Bulletin No. 15 are: The Dublin TJni- 
versity; Trinity College; the Catholic University; the predecessors' 
of the National University; the National University; the three con- ' 
stituent colleges; the Queen’s Uftiversity of Belfast; the department 
of agriculture and technical instruction; movements prepailitorv for 
the University of Wales; the University of Wales; the royal com- 
mis.sion and educational problems confronting it; summary of 
Studios and suggestions. * . 

I he topics of Bulletin No. 16 are: First group of universities— 
0.vford, Cambridge, Durham; Scotch universities; Univemity of 
Eondon; Uie jiew or provincial university ; independent university 
to eges Exeter, Nottingham, Beading, Southampton; technical 
colleges and schools; agricultural collegis and schools; wnen's col- 
leges^ organization and administration of universities; university 
olhcei|^ provisions for the faculty; state aid and visitation ; coordina- 
tion oTinstitutions; apphefl science and professional education; ad- 
viHiyed study and research without graduate schools; examinations; 
tiiiiicula, student life; and- university extension teachiftg. 

* * * ■ 
miscellaneous, . J 

I Annual Conference on Educational Measurements,” 

held at ^diana University, April 14, 15, 1916, Bultetiri of the Ex-' 
tension Division, February, 1917, offers a constructive prdgram 
which coi^ributes to setting up standards for survey purposes as in- 
dicated bj^ome of its special topics; Stan'dard tests in the work of • 
^hool admtaistration and measurements applied to school financing 
by K P. Cubberley ; survey of Gary .schools a^ prevocutional 
schools m New York City, by B. R-. Buckingham; cost of instruction 
m ^dmna high schools; and pet cent of failures in high school, by 
W. vj. Childs. ^ . 


a 7^®. Fourth^^nual Conferenpe. on Educational Measurements.” 
heia^t Indiana University, April 2Q, 21 , iai7. Bulletin of the Exfen- 
Sion pmsion April, 51917, gay€L,furth6r in^icah^^^ 

Mon of, and benefits from, educational sgryeyp m the Undresses by 
G. Df Strader: Sign^chnee and presdht status of the survey mav/-^ 
^nnent, hudjElrgctical iaiproy^nt in generaU^doU adadi^ation ’ 
fe,sultingTroin, the school. survey, v ’ ' ' 
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“ Suggestive Studies of School Cdnditions, ap Outline Study in 
School Problems for "'jVomen’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher ’Associatiwis, 
and Community organizations” (101 pp.)', prepared by Janet R. 
Rankin and issued by C. P. -Cary, Madison, AVis., 1916, shows some 
very interestiijg phases of school surveys at work. In its sugges- 
tions for the study of schools, it- indicates by outline, bibliogniphy,' 
tables, and graphs, the approach by which the organizations named 
might consider the following topics: The school and the community; • 

- the school children; pupil health and hygiene; physical conditions; 
BQhool beautification; the school library; the sc;hool-£eacher; kinder- 
garten; the lower grades, one to four; upper grades, four to eight; 
discipline and moral instruction; industrial work; recreation; the 
high ^hool; higher educational organizations; school finances; the. 
school exhibit. The suggestions close with an: appendix on method 
of equipment and procedure. . 

The more elaborate organization of handbooks for conducting 
educational surveys is demonstrated in the educational survey series, 
^Volume II, “Self-Surveys by Teacher-Training Schools,” by W. H. 
Allen and C. G. Pearse, World Book Co., 1917 (202 pp.), and Vol- 
ume III, ‘“Self-Sul-veys by Colleges and Universities (with a' Ref- 
erendum to College and University Presidents),” by William H. 
Allen, World Book Co., 1917 (384 pp.). The former volume is an 
outgrowth of .the survey of WisconMn’s eight normal schools made 
in 1914.' “While this, book speaks of normal schools, it is addressed 
to the whble family -of teacher-trainers, including so-called normal 
■ schools, so-calied county training schools; so-called high-school train- 
' ing classes, so-called college epur^ for teadiers, so-called colleges 
of education, so-called graduate courses in educatibn, so-called sum- • 
mer .normal courses, so-call^ teachers’ institutes, and in addition 
State departments of public instruction. State central boards of 
education, National Bureau of Education, and volunteer associations 
of educators, including foundations which deal with questions affect- 
ing nomal-school ideals and methods.” The topics discussed are: 

■ .Reasons fpr selhsurveys ; pathfinding by Wisconsifi’^ normal schools ; 

steps in making a self-survey ; making self-survje^ build as they go ; 

‘ administration problems;, course oL study problems; supervision 
problems;, cljp53rooTU'instniction, a&demic depa,rtiiaent; training 
^7)>;sJ.d^pirtment’s.traim^;.e*tra^ aptiyities s>£ studeiite; tech- _ 

iFeportingi surveys ; ' geueral:, ne^ ot . teacherdra^^^ 
SaoKooisji-and exKibi^^ 

latt^ >bfi^;alBO;^ey^UuV^ or^nized a|: 

bandbooit'^@& 

that a5«;‘capablrof self-application. bjr fte .diff&rentkgfoupa to 
luting a college' or univMsity, ^e analyses of all educational rela- 
^nihipa w tefii^ . to .the utmost and Mil for a^yes-np of 
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response. Tbe nine main topics, ther survey movement in higher 
education, proc^ure for a cooperative college survey, relation of 
trustees to president and faculty, executive and business eflSciency, 
faculty government, extracurricular activities of students, course 
of study, ipstructional efficiency, and relation with college pom- 
munities are analytically treated, in the 122 sections, "fhe faculty 
and alumni questionnaires in the \jniversity of Wisconsin survey 
are included in two exhibits of the appendix. 

The diversification of the literature on educational survey is still 
further indicated in “Methods and Standards for Local School 
Surveys,” Supt. Don C. Bliss, D. C. Heather & Co., 1918 (pp. 264yX 
19 illustration charts, 153 tables, and bibliography). This manual 
. designed for the use'of a superintendent in studying his local school 
conditions, is the outgrowth of “constant use * * * of tlft re- 

ports of surveys conducted by groups of experts in different cities,” 
and .of separate investigations of educational problems. It serves 
the-' purpose of bringing into handy form “ a definite chart for tho 
would-be l(jpal surveyor.” The functions of surveying in school ad- 
ministration are presented iff the introduction, by G. D. Strayer and 
the introductory chupter by the author. The guidance derived from 
.the day-to-day experience of the superintendent in meeting school 
q)roblems is apparent, in the arrangement and treatment; of the 
several topics: Genera! conditions ; organization and adininlstra- 
tion, the supervisory pnd teaching staff, salaries, pupils, efficiency 
of instruction; course of study and time schedule; the schpol as a 
social and community -center; School buildings; school hygiene 
sAool finance ; planning for future needs. I'wo chapters offer as- 
sistance in the statistical interpretation add the graphical representa- 
tion of data. The entire treatment culminates in a “ survey Ratline,” 
following the order of the' topics treated. A special feature of tho 
w work is to be found in the inclusion of many of the standards tmd 
forms which have been determined fot city systems which have been 
studied, thus . facilitating the comparative use of data locally de- 


' “ Teacher Benefits for School Surveys/ Educational Beview .of 
Reviews, No. 48 (2A pp.), was issued by the Institute of'Bubiic 
Service, New York City, to {^resent the abswers derived from a digest, 
prepared llcleii E. Purcell and ’ fijram H. Bicej- of 80' suryey 
•reports to l^e following question.: ‘*'1i^t al?e cla^lcooin tea^iem 
getting^ from rsoltoot^urveys?” ■ ^ 

/ Theilfirty-fi^ aapOid meeting of the i^^sociatioi of Fieparitory 
^hools^nd Co^e^ pf tEe^fiddle States juid MsoylmsiS, 1917, ih'? 
^clqdedi^^the juBjwt ediicatjonid 8U&fey8.J.n itctprdgndn, the 
oo8si<Hifl,heiiigpre8ented]bijaydeFutst‘ah^ (fto- 


rived. 
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“ The Fruits of School Surveys,” by Leonard B. Koos, School and 
Society, January 18, 1917, summarizes the responses of 18 out of the 
25 city superintendents as to the results of the surveys conducted in 
their sykems. Incomplete as these indications are, they “ point to an 
emphatic justification of the survey movement and furnish encourage- 

. mcnt for its extension.” * >» 

“A Statfstical Method for the Treatment of School-survey Data, 
by U L. Thurstone, The School Keviev?, May, 1917, offers technical < 
suggestions for the graphic treatment of measurable material col- 
lected in an “ auto ” survey by a city school superintendent. 

“ College and University Surveys,” by Francis A. Thomson, School 
and Society, June 23, 1917, discusses the surveys of single institutions 
and of State systems of higher education. J. A. Manahan has pre- 
par^ a select list, with comment, of State, city, and county surveys, 
as a bibliography appearing in the University of Virginia Record, 

Extension Series, November, 1916 (pp.. 64-62). 

“ A Plea for the Educational Survey,” by Lawrence A. Avenll, 
School and Socielf, February 16, 1918, is based on its four “more 
, obvious value^” and the claim “ that the.principle behind the educa- 
tional survey is a sound one.” , ^ U 

The bulletin of the University of South Carolina, No. 66, March, 
1918, contains a discussion of school surveys by S. H. Edmunds. 

the analytic account of the “ Standard Tfets used m School Sur- 
veys,” by Ernest P. Branson, Schooljand Society, Decemter 14, 1918, 
covering 24^“ typical surveys of a general character,” Aows that the 
tests were used in 16, the. average number of tests used inejeasing an- 
nually at this cate: 1918, 1 ; 1914, 2; 1916, 4; 1916, 5; 1917 8. The 
choices of tests used favored fopr in reading, two in h^dwriting, 
two in spelling, three in arithmetic, and three in composition. 


' UNPUhUSHED SURVEYS. 



i'Everkt,;:Wash^;v^coh^^ 


‘ The following is a list of unpublished surveys : ^ . 

Falls County, Tex., conducted by the Bureau of Education, the 

report ‘being, made to the local officers.. , ^ 

Bradley.Polytechnic Institute, Peor ia, 111., conducted by the Bureau • 

of Education. ' , . ' •. , ' ' . , - ' • _ , 

' ' Mob'ilo, Ala., School Survey, 1916, conducted by. the Bureau of 

MhnicipalReaBarch'of Neyv yorK City. r. - V. j > i 

' . Sdutli. Rivw, N. Y„ conducted ip thC department of educatipnal 



